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In today’s fight against high 
costs... written communications 
move faster, easier, at less 


expense... thanks to office 






systems made more efficient 











by the modern miracle of 
electronics. The Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter . . . identified 
by its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
... corrects the rise and 


fall of the dictating voice 









... sees to it that the exact 





words spoken arrive on 


paper at lowest cost. 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY! Royal has more 
work-saving, time-saving features than any 
other typewriter. This is a fact which results 
in higher production per machine. Call in 
your Royal representative—and be shown the 
proof—in an actual Royal demonstration! 


am © 
GREATER DURABILITY! Royals are the 


sturdiest typewriters engineering science has 
produced. Because of this fact, Royals stand 
up longer, spend more time on the job, less 
time out for repairs. Result: Royals cut steno- 
graphic work losses to a minimum, give you 


the maximum return from your typewriter 
investment. 


a 


THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! A national sur- 
vey made among hundreds of business girls shows 
that Royal is the preferred typewriter—2 to 1 over any 
other typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do more 
and better work on machines they prefer to use. Order 
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Among other forms of protection reaching record- 
yreaking highs in 1946 were two relative newcomers— 
iroup and Pension and Profit-sharing plans. The 
ormer reached $28,000,000,000 on 14,000,000 workers 
n 40,000 businesses, while the latter showed 11,000 
ans in force on an unknown number of workers. These 
results are contrary to what some people were prophesy- 
ng during the war vears. In those days with full em- 
Jloyment and cost plus contracts, it was not too difficult 
o sell group coverages. The tax situation then was 
qually favorable toward the adoption of pension plans 
roviding they were written in accordance with certain 
rules and regulations. Following cessation of hostili- 
ies, group coverages did decline somewhat but they 
ave been and still are selling at an accelerated pace. 
\s this is being written there is some talk that com- 
vunies dropping pension plans adopted during the war 
may receive a bill for the taxes they didn't have to pay 
vhen such plans were set up. This, however, probably 
o a large extent will depend on whether we have a 
recession and how serious it 1s. 


The boom in group coverage and pension and profit- 
sharing plans in 1946 in our opinion portrays a trend. 
\nyone who reads at all, attends meetings or listens to 
he radio has probably heard the cliché “capitalism 
son trial” many times. This quite often is subtle propa- 
panda injected in our information channels by “‘leftists.” 
The champion is never on trial—it is the challenger 
vho has to prove his case. Except for three things— 
umber of people, amount of land and quantity of nat- 
iral resources—we have more of everything than any 
ther nation in the world. Human nature being what 
t is, such results could be achieved only under cap- 
talism in a democratic society. Capitalism will be on 
rial only when some other system provides more for 
ll its people—but not until then. Those who criticize 
Ktress the boom and bust of capitalism. That cannot be 
lenied. But two facts should always be borne in mind: 
(1) At least we have “booms” once in a while, while 
nost of the other nations are “‘bust’ practically all the 
ime; (2) the capitalistic system was created and is 
erated by humans. When we have perfect humans, 
ve'll have a perfect system. In the meantime most con- 
Kcientious executives are trying to improve the system. 
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One of the placards on a worker picketing a telephone 
building nearby stated: ‘How can we live on a $50 a 
month pension?” That is just $50 a month more than 
the majority of workers in this country would receive 
should they stop work today. We are not considering 
Social Security here. Perhaps the wording on that 
placard is the key to record breaking results in group 
and pension and profit-sharing plans in 1946. Group 
coverage, in its many forms, is accepted by employees 
as normal in many businesses. By this very token the 
business organization without it is at a disadvantage 
in hiring employees and at the same time makes an ex- 
cellent group prospect. Pensions, on the other hand, 
are nowhere near as universal but the course has been 
charted and the day undoubtedly will come when they 
will be practically as widespread as workmen's com- 
pensation. Strangely enough, the “‘leftists,” whom most 
business men hate, will be partly responsible. Their 
propaganda “capitalism is on trial” and their inroads 
in government and labor are bringing this situation 
into focus. 


Most business men don’t like to be forced into any- 
thing. Actually they are not being forced into it. They 
are doing it today—only today the methods are round- 
about. Credit for what they are doing is going to others, 
whereas if they faced and solved the problem, the credit 
would be theirs. In addition to this, roundabout methods 
are more expensive than direct. 


Some may question 
this. 


But no one questions that today: people can 
secure free medical, dental and hospital service; there 
is available without cost to them lodging, meals, cloth- 
ing, etc. and when they die they are buried. The people 
who perform these services and provide the materials 
all get paid. Who pays the bill? It may be any one 
of hundreds of governmental bureaus or relief agencies. 
But who pays them? More important and to the point, 
where does our money come from? Practically all of 
it comes from business and the business man pays all 
the bills directly or indirectly. If each business took 
care of its employees directly it probably wouldn't cost 
as much in the long run and everyone will agree that 
it would be a substantially more satisfactory way of 
doing it. As we have stated before, it is not a question of 
whether business can afford it but rather what is the 
most suitable means of paying this cost. 


Adoption of suitable group coverages and pension 
plans by most businesses will not entirely eliminate the 
booms and the busts, human nature being what it is. 
They will, however, go a long way toward alleviating 
the difficulties engendered by lack of such plans and 
they will reflect favorably on capitalism. In essence 
they offer security in plenty as contrasted with a form 
of security in poverty as provided by communism, so- 
cialism, etc. The life insurance business can tell this 
story to all other businesses and they will be heard 
cause it encompasses all we believe in and hope for. 


be- 
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SHORT FORM 


INCE February 20 one ques- 
tion has been buzzing through 
my mind over and over and over 
again. The question, of course, is, 
“\Vhy was I selected by the Com- 
mittee to deliver a paper on ‘Short 
Analysis’?” An answer 
came to me and [| think that 
the answer hits the nail right on the 
head. As many of you know, I come 
from San Antonio, Texas, which is 
a “manana” town 


Form 
finally 


for you Yankees, 
that means a “tomorrow” town. We 
are celebrated for our and 
for the “good life, leisurely lived.” 
Since | 


“siestas”’ 


Antonio 
and have it in my blood, I fully 
recognize that any kind of an anal- 
that I would be energetic 
enough to make would necessarily 
have to be “Short We just 
are too tired down in the tropics 
for anything more extensive than 
that. 

I know of no subject I would 
rather deliver a paper on than the 
one I have, for the reason that Short 
Form Analysis is practically my 
middle name. Throughout the last 
12 or 15 vears I venture that I have 
used Short Form Analyses in hun- 
dreds and hundreds of cases. To 
my mind, the Short Form serves 
the purpose to which it is put, per- 
fectly. 


was born in San 


VSIS 


Form.” 


Use 


all understand 
each other, let me outline for you 
the exact manner in most every in- 
stance in which I use the Short 
Form Analysis. In the first place, 
here is the physical form I have been 
using for years. Incidentally, it is 
the form furnished by my company. 
When I meet a new prospect and 
before I attempt to enter into a 
comprehensive insurance discussion 
with him, I very frankly and bluntly 
ask for his policies so that I might 
bring them to my office and analyze 
them briefly. If I encounter any 
reluctance on the part of the pros- 
pect or if he has any difficulty under- 
standing the reasons for my request, 


In order that we 
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Analysis 


I tell him as forthrightly as possible 
that unless and until I have com- 
plete information regarding his pres- 
ent Life Insurance Program, I 
would simply not be in any position 
to make any worth-while suggestions 
or recommendations to him. If re- 
luctance is still shown, I ask him if 
he would have any confidence in a 
doctor if the doctor prescribed an 
extensive treatment for him without 
first examining him, and if I have 
not been able to get the policies up 
to this point, I then wish him well 
and tell him that I will be very happy 
to work with him regarding his In- 
surance Program if and when he 
has sufficient confidence in me to 
take me into his confidence to the 
extent of a full knowledge of his life 
insurance holdings. 


Summary of Policies Made 


Since in most every instance I am 
able to return to the office with the 
policies, for the purpose of this 
paper, let’s assume that in this ex- 
ample I have them in my brief case. 
Then I return very jauntily to my 
office and nonchalantly throw down 
the policies on my secretary’s desk, 
who, depending on how good her 
breakfast was that morning, reacts 
with an exclamation such as, “Oh, 
my!” or “What, another one?” 

My secretary then completes this 
summary form in long hand, plus a 
computation of present cash values. 
If the policyholder’s settlement op- 
tion provisions are complex, a sepa- 
rate memo is typed up and attached 
to the summary sheet with any other 
memos my secretary is inclined to 
give to me regarding the brief 
analysis. Her work is then finished 
on this particular case temporarily 
and I take over. I use the completed 
summary sheet and memo sheet as 
a basis for study and rather quickly 
] get a full and practically complete 


by FRANK B. FALKSTEIN, 


Prudential Insurance Co., 
Ft. Worth Agency 


picture of what has been done and 
what has not been done. 

The next step is for me to dictate 
a report to the policyholder briefly 
summarizing my findings with tech- 
nical suggestions or recommenda- 
tions and, if possible, compliments 
and congratulations on what has 
been done up to this point to protect 
his family and himself. 

If, in my study of the analysis, 
I see an obvious need, | point it out 
in my report and recommend correc- 
tive measures. Such obvious needs 
in recent years have generally been 
for additional Tax Anticipation cov- 
erage. On the other hand, it may 
be a suggestion for the conversion 
of a term policy or it may be a 
suggestion for life insurance for tax 
purposes on the life of the wife. 
Obviously, before I can make sug- 
gestions for new 
know something 


must 
about the policy- 
holder’s financial circumstances and 
his family situation. I do. I would 
not have made the call in the first 
place if I did not have information 
regarding the man. He was either 
a referred lead or someone whom | 
have met socially and through some 
other source have been able to get 
a rather complete picture of his posi- 
tion, his situation and his finances. 


coverage, | 


Report and Recommendations 


Upon my return to the policy 
holder with my report and with my 
recommendations, I expect to sit 
down for a discussion with him. 
During this meeting we may really 
get down to a closing point ; whereas, 
perhaps and in most cases, a second 
interview is required with or with- 
out interim the 


consultation with 


Continued on the next paae) 





Short-Form Analysis—Continued 


policyholder’s attorney or C.P.A. 
Generally, if a tax situation exists, 
I recommend a discussion with the 
policyholder’s accountant or attor- 
ney. If in the discussion the subject 
of trusts or gifts comes up, | recom- 
mend consultation with his attorney 
and/or accountant. 

Simultaneously with the presen- 
tation of the report, I tell the policy- 
holder that just as soon as he has 
reviewed his arrangements and after 
we have made what changes are to 
be made, if any, it will then be my 
pleasure to give him a typed sum- 
mary for his records. | do not return 
the policies with the report ordi- 
narily unless I feel that the present 
provisions are adequate and need no 
changes, but rather usually I re- 
tain the policies in my office await- 
ing completion of 
arrangements 
cluding 


whatever 
are to be 
and this, of course, is a 
most important new arrangement— 
the delivery of additional new life 
insurance. 


new 
made, in- 


After the new arrangements have 
been completed with or without new 
life insurance, I return the policy- 
holder's policies arranged in a new 
wallet with the policyholder’s name 
engraved on the wallet, and I also 
then give him a completed summary 
for his files. 

That is approximately the pro- 
cedure, but | would like to point out 
in addition the following facts. | 
doubt if I would know how to work 
without Short Form Analysis. My 
files are full of office copies of such 


Short Form Analyses. They tell me 
quickly at all times what the insured 
has in effect and they usually point 
out to me quickly what his needs 
are. Also, if a man is to be a client 
of mine, I feel a responsibility some- 
what above and beyond the writing 
of one or two or three life insurance 
contracts on his life or his wife's 
life. I feel very strongly that my 
files should at all times be up to date 
on his life insurance holdings if I 
am to be in a position really to be 
of service to him, and certainly of 
service at some future date to his 
beneficiaries. Most assuredly, if | 
am to handle claim papers ultimately 
for a client, I should have a com- 
plete listing of all of his life insur- 
ance holdings, which | think he is 
in a better position to make available 
for me than are his beneficiaries. 

Throughout the years, as a re- 
sult of building up these simple 
analysis sheets and summary sheets 
on every client and on practically 
every prospective client, I have ac- 
cumulated in my files a mass of ex- 
tremely important information for 
my use in building recommendations 
for additional life insurance cover- 
age from time to time. Records of 
all term insurance, endowment ma- 
turity dates, limited pay premium- 
stop dates are all important com- 
mission-wise. 

All in all, I think the use of Short 
Form Analysis has played a most 
important part in helping me to build 
a life insurance production soundly 
and, I think, one other benefit is 
worthy of mention. This benefit re- 
sulting from the use of Short Form 


Analysis is a psychological benefit 
to me and to my prospect. The mere 
fact that I insist on having full and 
complete knowledge of my _pros- 
pect’s or client’s Insurance Program, 
always gives me—and usually gives 
my prospect and client—confidence 
that whatever suggestions or recom- 
mendations I make are worthy at 
least of his consideration. The 
knowledge that | have adequate and 
sufficient reasons for my sugges- 
tions makes me a much better life 
insurance salesman. I can sell any 
idea that I am completely sold on, 
and the best way for me to get sold 
on an idea is for me to know, from 
actual, factual data, that the idea is 
a sound one. 

I have tried in this paper to skim 
the highlights of a work habit of 
many years’ standing. It is usually 
difficult to explain in detail or even 
accurately a procedure that is largely 
second nature. Short 
Form Analysis is the result of many 


My use of 


years of actual practice, and my pro- 
cedure is almost automatic in its 
regard. I have found that the Short 
Form is generally sufficient for the 
average case, that it is not too time- 
consuming and that it is a compara- 
tively understandable 
cedure so far as 


easily pro- 


[ the layman is 
concerned. On some cases, usually 
the very largest cases, I will go into 
more detail and will probably use 
what could be called a long form 
process, but such cases are the ex- 


ception rather than the rule. 


Before Million 


tion, 1946. 


Dollar Round Table Conven- 
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TERMINATION OF 


if HE movement of progres- 
sive society has been from 


status to contract.” + Taking 
Sir Henry Maine's celebrated dictum 
as a measure, it can no longer be said 
that our society is progressive. Cer- 
tainly it is evident in the field of 
labor relations that we are moving 
not from status to contract, but in 
the opposite direction. Legislation 
of the last few decades—establishing 
minimum and maximum 
hours, an employer’s liability for 
occupational injuries and disease, 
rules against labor injunctions, old 
age and unemployment insurance, 
collective bargaining and status for 
strikers, and rules against racial dis- 
crimination—has greatly limited the 
area within which an employer and 
employee are permitted to contract. 
Our social system has increasingly 
become one in which rights are fixed 
by law rather than one in which 
rights are fixed by individuals them- 
selves, to be enforced by law. Group 
life insurance, as we shall see here, 


wages 


has also been affected by this historic 
swing of the pendulum.? 

(;roup life insurance is, tradition- 
ally, term insurance. Unlike ordi- 
nary term insurance, however, it 
does not expire with respect to in- 
surance of individual employees at 
the end of a stipulated term of 
years * but, rather, continues until 
the employment of the employee is 
terminated. The time when employ- 
ment terminates is not, as was once 
thought, easy to determine. The date 
wien an employee ceases active work 
can, of course, be readily ascertained, 
hut the employment relationship 
often continues after the employee 
ceases active work. How long this 
relationship continues, how it may 


1 Maine, Anc. Law 170, quoted in 3 Bouvier 
Law Dictionary 3129. 

’Status is defined by Restatement of Con- 
ficts of Law, sec. 119, as ‘ta legal personal re- 
lationship, not temporary in its nature nor 
terminable at the mere will of the parties, with 
vhich third persons and the state are con- 
cerned.’ In group cases the courts have repre- 
sented the state. 

‘The term of the policy itself may, of course, 
expire at a given period or the policy may be 
cancelled. For vroblems arising in this con 
ection, which are distinct from those covered 
herein, see Annotation, 142 - 1268. 
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by ABRAM T. COLLIER, Associate Counsel, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


be terminated, and, in a broad sense, 
what status has been conferred on 
employees are the problems to which 
this paper is addressed.* 

Many of the problems regarding 
termination of employment arise 
from the fact that the methods of 
employment are entirely within the 
control of employers who, as a class, 
have handled their employee-rela- 
tionships on an informal basis and 
who, at the time they act, are con- 
cerned only remotely with the effects 
their decisions and actions have on 
group insurance. Their agreements 
for hire commonly fix the type of 
work to be performed, wages to be 
paid, and, within broad limits, the 
hours to be worked. The duration 
of employment is customarily in- 
definite. Under such circumstances 
the employment relationship may be 
terminated at will by either party ° 
but the right to terminate is quite 
a different thing from determining 
whether that right has in fact been 
exercised. 

In order to terminate employment, 
several elements must be combined: 
First, there must be an intention to 
sever the relationship, and, secondly, 
there must be some act or circum- 
stance evidencing the intent. In 
many jurisdictions there is a third 
«Except. for references to certain leading 
cases, the cases cited herein have been decided 
since 1936. For prior cases, see Crawford on 
Group Insurance, pp. 68-94. 

51 Williston on Contracts, secs. 39, 1027. 

* While it is customary for a group policy to 
provide that insurance will cease on termina 
tion of employment, which is defined to be the 
cessation of active work except in the case of 
disability, leave of absence, or layoff, such pro- 
visions vary considerably between companies, 
employees, and dates of issue. It is necessary, 
therefore, in considering the authorities, to use 
extreme care in analyzing policy forms. 


™See Zeigler v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 
219 lowa 872, 259 N.W. 769 (1935). 


requirement—that the intention and 
the act must be communicated to 
the other party by some reasonable 
means. The intent to terminate em- 
ployment and the acts which are 
normally taken to give effect to the 
intent may be considered together. 
The necessity for notice will be con- 
sidered thereafter. 


1. Intent to Terminate Employment 


An employee may cease working 
for a variety of reasons: he may be 
fired; he may be laid off or granted 
a leave of absence; he may be re- 
tired; he may quit; he may strike; 
he may become disabled ; or he may 
be arrested or otherwise prevented 
from performing his duties. In each 
of these situations the reason why 
the employee has stopped working 
is usually clear enough, although 
there may be doubt as to what either 
party intends regarding the continu- 
ance of the employment relationship 
itself. Both the terms of group poli- 
cies ®° and the facts surrounding the 
termination * are considered in find- 
ing the intention of the parties, but 
as in other problems where intent is 
the essential element, it is difficult 
to predict what a court or jury will 
do in any given case. 


Discharges 


In a field so fraught with doubt 
as this, we should, first of all, clearly 
distinguish between what we know 
and what we do not know. We know 
that a discharge is a complete sever- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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“LIFE INSURANCE IS A 
FINE THING, BUT— 


much as I'd like to have a lot of it to make 
sure that my family could carry on without 
me, I can’t afford to put out so much money 


at this time.”’ 


* 


This Man needs Travelers Triple Protection. 
An ideal plan of Life insurance that gives 
the most protection for the amount of 
premium. It triples the amount of insur- 
ance during the first twenty years—the 
time when the need is greatest. Conversion 
privileges are available within ten years of 
date of issue. 

Many insurance men have found it worth 
their while to visit a Travelers office and 
acquaint themselves with the many ad- 
vantages of this ideal plan of insurance pro- 


tection. 


The Travelers 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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"ere the greatest new 
market on the life insurance 


horizon !” 

This prediction of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau in 
1942 in its analysis of sales to women 
was good news to life insurance. 
As a substitute for the loss of mil- 
lions of young men drawn into the 
services, this potential feminine mar- 
ket gladdened the heart and fired the 
imagination of every life underwriter 
in the field. 


Extent of Change 


The extent and magnitude of 
change in the economic and financial 
status of women, brought about by 
war-time employment in business 
and industry, was at first difficult to 
estimate. A flood of statistics, issued 
from government and business bu- 
reaus, supplied the evidence. Every 
service and commodity market was 
affected by this newly found fem- 
The im- 
pact on the life insurance field was 
so great that not yet has the publi- 
cation of figures and diagrams show- 
ing what happened been completed. 

The increase in number of poli- 


c1e 


inine purchasing power. 


s credited to the woman buyer, 
and the volume augmented from 
this source, are known to every life 
underwriter. Past records need not 
be quoted here. 

Rather, the question we are now 
asking ourselves pertains, not to the 
past, but to the future: What about 
this women’s market in the post- 


war years £ 
What About the Future? 


The pessimist believes that our in- 
creased market during the war years 
Was a temporary one. He says that 
the life insurance world has been too 
enthusiastic about it. He predicts a 
general “back to the kitchen’”’ move- 
ment in the employed 
women, loss of earning power, de- 


ranks of 


crease in buying power, and a re- 
sultant negative effect on the femi- 
nine half of the life insurance market. 
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WOMEN'S MARKET 


POST-WAR ERA 


The optimist sees women holding 
their own in these post-war years, 
enjoying even better economic, so- 
cial, and politica! status in the colos- 
sal movement toward this state of 
things generally called “One World.” 
He believes that they will retain 
most of the gains in every sphere of 
their lives which they would have 
realized eventually anyhow had the 
war not accelerated the pace. He 
promises an even better women’s 
market once the interpretive and 
selling techniques have been refined, 
perfected and geared to feminine 
consumption. 





The crux of the matter seems to 
be actually this. Over half the 
population of these United States 
will be women for some time to 
come. They are here to stay. In an 
almost untouched field, with no spe- 
cial emphasis on the part of com- 
panies or field agents to reach this 
market, the volume of life insurance 
sold to women soared phenomenally 
during the war for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


years 


by HELEN A. PENDERGAST 
Mutual Life, Baton Rouge, La. 


(1) Women had the financial 

ability to buy Life Insurance ; 

Women had a need for Life 

Insurance ; 

(3) Women had a newly ac- 
quired appreciation of Life 
Insurance. 


(2) 


These three factors which ac- 
counted for the war-time business 
are criteria which may well be used 
to estimate the probable future of 
the women’s market. 

There will be millions of insurable 
women in the coming years, but their 
financial ability to purchase life in- 
surance through personal earnings 
or funds will determine largely the 
extent of the market. 

Remunerative jobs, business and 
professional careers, investment in- 
come, and inherited wealth are the 
sources of money for women which 
can be diverted into the channels of 
life insurance. 


Future Promise 


Examine only a few of the facts 
and indications which might lead to 
a hopeful outlook on the future mar- 
ket : 

(1) If the total economy can sup- 
port a high level of employment, 
women will hold their places in gain- 
ful employment, and move into an 
even wider scope of endeavor with 
better remuneration for their serv- 
ices. 

(2) According to the Women’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
the number of women workers has 
followed an historic trend of increase 
each decade, in spite of temporary 
economic upheavals or post-war ad 


Continued on page 74) 
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HE BABY is sweet, yet even when Jim 
T and Molly urged me to stay longer, 
somehow, I just wanted to come home. 
The garden will need planting soon, and 
they are counting on me at the church. 

Anyway, a woman belongs where her 
roots are... for, even after her loved one 
has gone, her best memories still keep him 
forever near. 

The house always seems empty when I 
come back to it. But, somehow, it’s never 
lonely — for it’s full, too, full of all our 
dreams and hopes... 

Like the day we first came here, when 
it was still just a hillside, with the sun 
setting behind the pines, waiting for us 
to say: ‘*This is where our home must 
| eee 

Our determination that Jim and Ann 


must have the necessary education to use 
their full capacities and talents... 

And the trip we projected for so many 
years — just the two of us, across the con- 
tinent and back, when you were ready to 
Petife . .« 

They all came true, and now nothing can 
take them away from me, or the knowledge 
that I need ask no favors from anyone. 
That’s because you had the wisdom to see 
your Northwestern Mutual agent — had 
him through his Planned Incomes service 
prepare for us each turn in the road. You 
were the most thoughtful husband a woman 
could have — ‘‘one in a million.’’ 

Thank you, darling. 


THE DIFFERENCE — 


There’s a significant difference between life 


Wd 


insurance companies. Ask the Northwest 
Mutual agent what that difference can m 
to you. Ask a policyowner why no oth 
company excels Northwestern Mutual 1 
that happiest of business relationships — d 
customers coming back for more, 








me Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


& QUR 9OTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR # 
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f IS with some trepidation that 
the writer essays an attempt to 

cover briefly the subject at hand. 
No apology is intended by this ad- 
mission, but rather an explanation 
of inadequacy always attendant to a 
specific conclusion. 

Something over a year ago a sales 
congress was held in Seattle wherein 
the principal speaker was a Doctor 
of Divinity. His masterful delivery 
held all of his listeners to a most 
marked degree. The ovation, and it 
was surely that, accorded on con- 
clusion a spontaneous acknowledg- 
ment by every member of his audi- 
ence. The significant fact of a high 
moral tone deeply tinged with a 
religious note, covering a contro- 
versial subject, yet producing to a 
man such acclamation, carried a defi- 
nite challenge in modes of selling. 

Two hundred and fifty people 
had been won to a point of view 
with a one-call sale. 


Confliction Subdued 


Unquestionably there was a di- 
vergent attitude at some points be- 
tween speaker and a group of such 
size but the general theme carried 
so ably its message and meaning 
that confliction of thought was sub- 
dued. 

What outstanding factor contrib- 
uted to make this a talk to remember 
and analyze? Personality and ora- 
tory had its place, but deeper than 
this was the sincerity of purpose and 
the affinity of all to its magnetic 
appeal. 

Here was an audience clearly dis- 
playing its hunger for sincerity in 
a man of God. 

At your hand, and today, is a 
world desperately tired of sham and 
deceit, seeking daily a means of 
common dealing where sincerity ce- 
ments the close of a sale. Not 
crusader zeal or a mask of pious 
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Sincerity Essential 


by RUSS H. GOODWIN 


attitude which would strip to buf- 
foonery. Advocacy of any 
would of course be stupid. 


pose 


There is needed, however, par- 
ticularly and pointedly, this properly 
acquired garment of sincerity. Once 
put on it becomes your shield and 
buckler, an armor invincible with no 
need for tarnish. Its constant use 
is the polish of brightness, for finan- 
cial stability won by the expanded 
sales of lessened resistance. 

Calling for no degree in profes- 
sion or experience in business, wear- 
ing forever with multiple benefits 
through passing years, it is to the 
salesman his guarantee of success. 





In the January 29, 1945 edition of Best's 
Life Bulletin it was noted that a Russ H. 
Goodwin of the home office agency of the 
Northern Life of Seattle, Washington had 
sold $1,000,000 of life insurance in his first 
year in the business (1944). He repeated in 
1945 and a similar achievement has been 
recorded for 1946. In making this outstand- 
ing record Mr. Goodwin undoubtedly drew 
on previous business experience, primarily 
investments. But he also has been owner and 
operator of mines in Alaska, saw mills and 
lumber business in Washington. When a 
man starts off in this business by qualifying 
for the Million Dollar Round Table and con- 
tinues, he definitely has a story to tell that 
every life agent should find most interesting. 


DPEINARY 


Surely to every listener of music, 
be he untutored or genius, the dis- 
cordant note is at once apparent. So, 
with the spoken word of insincerity 
in selling, smoothly portrayed advan- 
tages under discussion may be com- 
pletely lost for the jarring note of 
insincerity is as clear to the mind 
as lost rhythm to the ear. 


Clarification 


Coupled with this sincerity is the 
need for clarification in the morass 
of confusion, in analysis of who is 
the insurance buyer. To my mind, 
excluding the large scale pension 
trusts, group coverage, etc., the 
problem simplifies to understandable 
proportions. The great bulk and 
volume comes from the individual 
small buyer. It is to this phase of 
selling that allusion is made. 

Here is the unquestioned sincerity 
of family love, accepting through 
sales persuasion, the responsibility 
of an insurance purchase. How this 
acceptance is finally given has no 
relation to the inner thought of the 
buyer. One will gruffly assert, 
“Write it up,” another more timidly 
approach his agreement and again 
there may be even a somewhat brutal 
attitude, but still a sale. 

Obviously then, your exterior 
listener is not your buyer. It is the 
inner train of thought, created by 
you, but unexpressed; the senti- 
mentalist unexposed, who buys the 
contract. Attuned as he is to your 
presentation, you must 
sincerity or lose the sale. 


match his 


Fundamentally the Same 


Now, seeing this individual in 
proper perspective, discarding stat- 
ure and physiognomy, we blend him 
into the great mass of buyers with 
little if any distinction, one from 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Ordinary—Continued 


another. Fundamentally, each is al- 
most identical to his neighbor in 
thought and reaction as relates to 
the seller. 

Therefore, the minister, seeing in 
his audience, 250 inward senti- 
mentalists to be captured readily 
with any basic discussion because of 
their pronounced oneness of thought 
if sparked by sincerity. Doesn't the 
seller of insurance, perhaps because 
of inhibitions unexplained, throw 
away his best tools through fear of 
use? Aren’t many of his deeper and 
more powerful arguments closeted 
and unlocked as he presses his pros- 
pect ? 

Why doesn’t he, with utmost 
naturalness, fully permit his talents 
to come forward. He was the entire 
audience referred to, his was a com- 
mon and complete agreement with 
an expression of sincerity to a sen- 
timentalist or believer in family love 
and affection. Let him cast off some 
of the restraints that shackle him to 
conventional presentation, and view 
his buyer, not as the bort and reject 





but as the perfect stone. Plumb 
every facet, ride on his train of inner 
thought. Don’t disclaim the very 
sincerity you have brought forth by 
lapsing into negative attitude. You 
now talk to the protector of today. 
Neanderthal man had exactly the 
same unexpressed consciousness as 
he stood cave, club in 
hand, at the dawn of civilization. 


before his 


In Every Human Being 


This is man’s forte through all 
time, here is the sentiment of love, 
not created by you, but awakened 
to action. 

There is no awkward pose as you 
greet this buyer at later meetings. 
Sincerity binds with no snag or snarl 
of hyprocrisy to fend and_ hide. 
There has been fanned a fire that 
smoulders in every human being for 
love is as universal as life. 

Perhaps the fear of making a fool 
of one’s self is of less moment than 
the jeopardy of meager sales. Your 
prospect will not label you a fool as 
your second sale at a later date will 
pleasurably disclose. 








CONVENTION GUIDE 


GENCY Management Associa- 
Aion has published for its mem- 
ber companies a handy guide to 
hotel convention locations in the 
United States and Canada, entitled 
“Planning a Convention.” 

Descriptive 150 
hotels, including 20 Canadian loca- 


summaries of 


tions, are arranged in the 58-page 
booklet by order of states with a 
separate list for Canada. Designed 
as a timesaver in selecting conven- 
tion information con- 
cerning hotels is presented, including 
available dates, meeting and banquet 
facilities, 


sites, basic 


room accommodations, 
rates, transportation, recreation, lo- 
Hotels 


represented, 


cation. from 35 states are 


The new directory was compiled 
and written by Jane E. Goodchild, 


Press Relations Assistant, and is 
based upon a_ survey conducted 
among some 400 hotel managers. 


It brings up to date and expands a 
gs Ul 

previous Convention Locations cat- 

alogue compiled by the Association 


in 1940. 
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AT FLORIDA’S swank Boca Raton Club last month, 
puzzled officials watched 225 Union Central Producers 
entrain for home. The Company’s first pre-war conven- 
tion had just come to a successful close . . . but some- 
thing was wrong! There was no sadness of parting with 
one of the world’s most gorgeous playgrounds. People 
just didn’t ordinarily leave Boca Raton with such enthus- 
iasm . . . such obvious desire to be on their way! 
Finally, a veteran of many Union Central conventions 
volunteered the answer. “I have a return ticket to the 
next convention in my pocket,” he said. “I'll be there 
because the Company gave me an idea here which will 
enable me to qualify. We old-timers have learned to expect 
such an idea from each convention—but this time, it is 
so comprehensive, so simple to use, so thoroughly field 
tested in advance . . . we simply can’t wait until we get 
home to try it.” 

Union Central Representatives everywhere, now are 
learning what convention qualifiers learned in advance 
... that this Company has a vital, new, sales plan which 
throws the spotlight on the average man’s most basic 
need, and then shows him how life insurance offers the 
one practical solution to his problem. It promises to be 
the biggest commission builder in Union Central history. 


1867+1947 
Crahtith aniversary Wow 
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“Dad gave me this wedding... 


He won’t be here to walk down the aisle. But he gave 
me this beautiful wedding . . . just as surely as he 
gave mother and us children the privilege of con- 
tinuing to live in the same pleasant, comfortable way 
we enjoyed before he died. 1 hope Tom and I can have 
as wise advice on our insurance ... and plan as well 
for our children.” 


+ 7 7 


Such living, breathing evidence of the value of insur- 
ance can give a salesman deep satisfaction—both per- 
sonal and monetary. This girl and her husband will 
always believe in insurance. As often as they can, they 
will do business with the salesman who arranged their 
father’s affairs so well. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliates: AEtma Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company - Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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POLICY LOANS 
Lowest Since 1900 


OTAL life insurance policy loans 
| paki at the start of this 
the lowest level in 
nineteen years, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reported recently. The 
ratio of such loans to total life in- 
surance funds available for loan 
dropped below 5%, the lowest point 
since 1900. 

Last year’s decline in loans out- 
standing was largely the result ot 
continued heavy repayments of old 
loans, more than offsetting the rise 
in new loans made during the year. 
New policy loans made amounted to 
$250,000,000, up 43% from the 1945 
total of $175,000,000, but still less 
than half the 1940 total of $525,- 
000,000. 

Total the 
start of this vear are estimated at 
$1,860,000,000, down about $100,- 
000,000 from the total one year 
previous, $1,962,000,000. The total 
at the close of 1940 was $3,091 ,000,- 
000 and the peak total in 1932 was 
$3,806,000 ,000. 


year were at 


loans outstanding at 


Protection Enhanced 


“Life insurance policyholders not 
only have a record amount of life 
insurance protection in force today, 
but they have outstanding against 
it the smallest percentage of policy 
cash values withdrawn as loans since 
the turn of the century,” the In- 
stitute said. “Today, less than one- 
twentieth of policy cash values have 
been borrowed by policyholders. At 
the start of the war, they had _ bor- 
rowed one-tenth of the policy cash 
values and ten years ago, the ratio 
was about one-sixth. 

“Through extensive repayments 
in the war years, as well as a sharp 
reduction in new borrowing, the 
policyholders have materially en- 
hanced the protection under their 
policies. Their life insurance is in 
a stronger position today than at 
any time in the past. They now 
have approximately $40,000,000,- 
000 stored up in their policies, after 
deducting the loans outstanding, 
which makes their life insurance an 
important factor in the stronger 
financial position with which they 
face the future.” 
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BABY BONUS 


Canadian Family Allowance 


NDICATING the field of pros- 
pects for insurance, the latest 
report in Ottawa shows that the 


Canadian Government's main esti- 
mates of expenditures for 1947-48 
include no less than 13 per cent of 
the approximately two billion dollars 
provided for the so-called “Baby 
Bonus” or Family Allowance Pay- 
ments which Canada gives to each 
Canadian mother. It averages about 
$6 a month for each child in Canada. 

This means that a sum of $260 
millions will be pail to the mothers 
of Canada. In the main and supple- 
mentary estimates of 1946-47 $250 
millions were paid for Family Allow- 
ances. 


VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS 
or tHe YS, 





DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the April 
issue, the following directors have 
been elected to the life companies 
listed: Farmers & Traders (N. Y.), 


A. E. Hanson (Agency V. P.); 
Great American Reserve (Tex.), 
C. C. Martin (leading producer ), 
W. H. Pierce (industrialist) and 
FE. O. Terry (banker); Home 


(N. Y.), H. C. Flower, Jr. (adver- 


tising); Kentucky Central, E. H. 
Speakman, Jr. (producer); Re- 
serve Loan (Tex.), R. Schulman 


(V. P.) and Dr. D. W. Carter, Jr. 
(Medical Director) and Security 
Mutual (N. Y.), J. Davis (indus- 
trialist ). 


COMMUNISTS AND LABOR 
New Booklet 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, located at Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., recently published 
a new booklet entitled “Communists 
Within the Labor Movement.” This 
is the factual story of how com- 
munists and those, although not 
officially members of the party but 
adhering to its cause, have been 
seizing control of Labor Unions, 
It is an exposé of the tactics used 
in infiltration and details by case 
histories of 
seize 


such individuals 
Labor Unions. 
Methods are outlined for combating 
this menace from a practical rather 
than a theoretical angle. 


how 
control — of 


Single copies are available at the 
Chamber for 50¢ each, and the prices 
for quantity orders decrease to 15¢ 
for orders over 100. In our opinion 
it would make an excellent mailing 
piece to and 
men, 


businesses business 


In the bibliography in the back 
of the pamphlet excellent 
publications dealing with this subject 
are listed. these will be 
found the following which should 
enable anyone interested in the sub- 
ject to keep current on the affairs 
of communists and “fellow. trav- 
“Plain Talk,” a monthly 
publication, located at 240 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., with 
a $3.00 a year subscription rate. 


some 


\mong 


elers”’: 


This publication deals primarily in 
exposing Communistic activities. 
The “Review of World Affairs,” 
published by J. M. Dent, 224 Bloor 
Street, W., Toronto, is a monthly 
publication with a $10 per year 
subscription rate and is called “The 
finest news letter in the world on 
Communism.” The Chicago Journal 
of Commerce also has two exposés, 
one entitled “The Communist Fifth 
Column” and the 
munist Power in 


“Com- 
Industry,” the 
first available at 10¢ per copy and 
the second at 15¢ per copy. In the 
first instance the author gives names 
of individuals and organizations and 
the publication is a valuable reference 
work on the names of front groups. 


second, 


In the second are articles listing 
Communist fronts, Communist 
unions and Communist labor leaders. 
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News 





Taking Aduantage of the Gift Tax Laws 


XN LAST month's issue, it 
pointed out that under the law as it 
srevails today, a taxpayer can make 
as many gifts up to $3,000 (other 
than “gifts of future interests’), to 
as many donees as he might desire. 
Xo gift taxes have to be paid nor 
ny tax returns filed in connection 
vith such gifts. In spite of the fact 
that such taxpayer is permitted to 
pntinue to make such $3,000 gifts 


Was 


mn each taxable year, the pursuing 
f this program will not result in 
n exhaustion of his gift tax exemp- 
‘ion. Tax exempt gifts may be made 
n addition to the annual $3,000 ex- 


klusions. 


Section 1004 captioned, *Deduc- 
of the Internal Revenue Code 
as amended by Section 455 of the 
a Revenue Act), provides : 


Hons,” 


“In computing net gifts for the 
1943 and 
quent calendar years, there shall 


calendar year subse- 
be allowed as deductions : 

In the case of 
resident 
(1) Specific exemption. 
An exemption of $30,000, 


Residents. 


(a 
a citizen or 


less the aggregate of the 
al- 


lowed as specific exemp- 


amounts claimed and 
tion in the computation of 
gift taxes for the calendar 
year 1932 and all calendar 
years intervening between 
that calendar year and the 
calendar year for which the 
tax is being computed un- 





der the laws applicable to 
This 
tion shall be applied in all 


such years. exemp- 
computations in respect of 
the calendar year 1942 and 
previous calendar vears for 
the purpose of computing 
the the calendar 
vear 1943 or any calendar 


tax for 


year thereafter.” 
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(The Specific Exemption) 


by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


By virtue of the law above quoted, 
a taxpayer may make $30,000 in 
gifts over the period of his lifetime, 
without any gift tax being required 
on such gifts. This $30,000 specific 
exemption is available to the tax- 
payer in any one taxable year, or 
over a series of taxable years. If 
he decided to transfer property 
amounting to $30,000 in the calen- 
dar year 1947 without receiving any 
consideration therefor, he will have 
thereby used up his full lifetime 
exemption. If, on the other hand, 
he decided to give, let us say, $12,- 
000.00 in property to apply against 
his specific exemption in the taxable 
year 1947, this would result in $18,- 
000.00 of the exemption still re- 
maining for future use. 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law was formerly chairman, 
Committee on Federal Taxation, New Jersey 
State Bar Association; is Special Tax Lecturer, 
Practicing Law Institute, New York Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island State College and the 
University of Miami. He is contributing Tax 
Editor for "Trusts and Estates" and has 
written extensively on taxes for law journals 
and on occasion some of these articles have 
been reprinted in this magazine. 


Section 1004(a)(1) requires the 
taxpayer to first take cognizance of 
those gifts made for the year 1932 
and thereafter. The aggregate of 
these gifts is to be computed, to de- 
termine how much of the $30,000.00 
specific exemption — still remains. 
Therefore, if, in the year 1945, the 
taxpayer made $7,000.00 in gifts, 
an additional $9,000.00 in 1946, and 
$5,000.00 more in 1947 (over and 
above the annual exclusions to which 
he was entitled in those respective 
years) he will have transferred 
property totalling $21,000.00. This 
$21,000.00 would apply against the 
$30,000.00 specific exemption, leav- 
ing the taxpayer with $9,000.00 as 
still transferable on a tax-free basis. 
Once the $30,000.00 specific exemp- 
tion has been completely absorbed, 
to the extent that the gifts there- 
after exceed the annual exclusions, 
they become taxable. 


Entitled to Both 


Where a transfer of property is 
held to comprise a gift of a future 
interest, even though the gift may 
be than $3,000.00, it is not 
excludible. In such case, the tax- 
payer can elect to have the gift apply 
against his specific exemption, or, 
alternatively, to report the gift and 
pay a tax. 


less 


At the pain of being repetitious, 
so that there be no misunderstand- 
ing, it is emphasized that the tax- 
payer is entitled to both the benefit 


of the annual exclusions and the 
specific exemption. 
By way of illustration, it was 


stated that in the calendar year 1947, 
a taxpayer could make $3,000 gifts 
to his wife, to each of his four chil- 
dren, and to his eleven nieces and 
nephews. While these gifts would 
aggregate $48,000, no gift tax what- 
soever would be required. If this 
same wished to his 
) the 


taxpayer use 


{Continued 


next paae) 








Estates & Taxes—Continued 


$30,000.00 specific exemption in the 
year 1947, he could do this also. 
Thus, he could make gifts totaling 
$78,000.00 without being required 
to pay any tax. The gifts could be 
distributed among the donees in any 
manner. So long as none of the 
gifts were less than $3,000.00, the 
same total could be disposed of 
without any tax payment being 
made. This taxpayer could make a 
gift of $33,000.00 to his wife and 
$3,000.00 to each of the other 15 
beneficiaries. Alternatively, he could 
give $25,000.00 to his wife, $5,000.00 
to each of his children, and 
000.00 to each of his nephews and 
nieces, 


$3,- 





As has been pointed out, no gift 
tax returns would be required from 
any of the donees so long as their 
gifts did not exceed $3,000.00. Nor 
must the donor file a gift tax return 
in such cases. The situation is dif- 
ferent, however, 
made to the specific 
Where a single gift 


where resort is 
exemption. 
involved ex- 
ceeds the amount of the annual ex- 
clusion, both the and the 
donee are required to file gift tax 
returns. If a i 


de mor 


number of transfers 
are made by the same donor and if 
one or more of such gifts exceeds 
$3,000, a donor’s tax return must be 
filed. Only those donees mentioned 
on the donor’s return receiving in 
excess of $3,000.00 


must file re 


turns. This compliance with the 


TEN YEARS’ GROWTH 
1936-1946 


$250,000,000.00 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force 


$ 28,779,000.00 


Gain in Assets 


$ 15,991,424.65 


Gain in Total Income 


$ 10,821,653.72 
‘Gain in Accident & Health 


Premium Income 


$ 67,053,166.70 
Payments to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries During this Period 


PROVIDENT 


° 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ay wee leleler.\ 
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law is necessary, even though | 
taxes need be paid. It is only fr 
such returns that the Treasury eq 
determine whether or not a taxpay 
has used any part of his speci 
exemption in prior years. 

Many taxpayers who are holde 


of substantial amounts of 


] T¢ y | eT! 
are not content to limit their gif 
to tax-free amounts. They p 


dently recognize that in their pz 
ticular situations advantages mig 
well exist in making gifts in exce 
of the | 


specific exemption. 


and ft 
In this cone 


annual exclusions 
sion, they may be correct. There 
much which might be achievable 
the saving of both estate and incor 


taxes where properly thought- 


gift programs were expeditious} 


pursued. 
Planning Beneficial 


It is to be observed that the g 


tax rates begin at 214%, where 
maximum estate tax rates run 
high as 77 Thus, in intellige 


estate planning, it is possible for 
taxpayer to 


high 


remove property fr 


surtax bracket of his est 


while giving it away at 


in the lowe \ 
gift tax rates. Add to this the fa 


that 
are only three-fourths of 
tax 


rates themsely 
the est 


and it becomes 


the gift tax 


rates, imme 
ately apparent that a double savin 


is entailed. 


WOMEN'S |/, MILLION $ 
CLUB 


A> OF April 4, forty-one wom 
underwriters had already qua 
fied for the 1947 } 
Women’s 


Round Table 


edition of 1 
Million Doll 
, according to Ruth } 
Kelley, Chairman of the organiz 
tion 


(uarter 


Miss Kelley and her associat 
are optimistic that the total numb 
of qualifiers this year will exce 
the 154 wi 
achieved this distinction in 1946 


record number of 


The closing date for filing applic 
tions is July 31 


and requests 


application forms or additional 
should be addressed 


Ruth M 


formation 


Miss 


Life Insurance Company, 854 Bu 
Building, 


Detroit 26, Michigan 


| 


Kelley, Manhatta! 
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LAKESPEARE said “What’s in 
So that Round Table 
members will be individuals rather 


a name?” 


ihan just names we are becoming 
acquainted through the 
“Personality Parade.” 


column 


Corinne V. Loomis, C. L. U. 


Past Chairman, WOMDRT, 
1936. You will meet Corinne in Bos- 
ton at the Conference. Dynamic and 
enthusiastic Miss Loomis has done 
and is continuing to do a terrific 
job in the insurance field. Super- 
latives always come to mind when 
thinking of the first chairman of 
the WOMDRT. She entered the life 
insurance business as Manager of the 
for the Penn 

She had no 
competition in recruiting women ex- 
cept from the Paul F. Clark Agency 
of the John Hancock, so when the 
opportunity 
member of 


\Women’s Division 


Mutual, in Boston. 


arose to become a 
this firm in October, 
1924, she decided to join as Manager 


of their Women’s Division. She was 


the first woman to become a firm 
member of this organization in 
1931, and a few years later was 


made Associate General Agent. The 
Paul F. Clark Agency is now the 
\gency for Eastern Massachusetts, 
the Paul F. Clark 
\gency, since Mr. Clark was made 
Vice President of the John Hancock 
n October, 1938. 


successors to 


In 1929 Miss Loomis passed her 
is 4 She was the 
first person in the John Hancock to 
receive this distinction and the first 
woman in New England. In 1935 
she founded and was the first chair- 
man of the WOMDRT. 
Treasurer of the Boston Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
1933-34, Secretary and Chairman of 
its. Publicity Committee, 1934-35 
36, and the first woman to be elected 
resident of this organization, 19306 


. eXaminations. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Personality Parade 


by RUTH M. KELLEY 


37, being unanimously re-elected, 
1937-38. instru- 
mental in having insurance courses 
inaugurated at Boston University in 
the fall of 1937. 

Contributed chapter called THE 
LIFE INSURANCE COUN- 
SELOR to book entitled CA- 
REERS FOR WOMEN edited by 
Catherine Filene, published in 1934 


Was personally 





Miss Kelley started selling life insurance 
in 1937 with the Connecticut Mutual. In 
May, 1944 was appointed General Agent 
in Detroit, Michigan, for Manhattan Life— 
Kelley-Baum Agency. Qualified as a life 
member of the Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1944; on the Execu- 
tive Committee 1945-46 and Chairman 
1946-47. Miss Kelley is a graduate of the 
University of Detroit and has been most 
active in extracurricular affairs. A Past 
President and Director of Detroit Women's 
Underwriters Association and on the Program 
Committee of the N.A.L.U. in 1945. Her 
hobby is boating. 

This is a continuation of a series intro- 
duced in April. The purpose is to outline 
the more intimate data of the most success- 
ful women producers in the business. The 
backgrounds may differ in each case but 
all have achieved their goal—success in 
selling. We believe you will find this 
Parade" most interesting and inspirational. 
Concurrent with the ‘'Parade’’ and when 
space permits we will also carry practical 
selling articles by top women producers. 





by Houghton Mifflin. As member of 
the Women Underwriters’ Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, 1942-43, con- 
tributed a chapter called IT’S NO'l 
A MAN’S WORLD to a_ book 
entitled LIFE UNDERWRITING 

A CAREER FOR WOMEN 
published in 1942 by The Insurance 
Research & Review Service. 

Has contributed several articles 
to THE ALTRUSAN, monthly 
magazine of the International As 
sociation of Altrusa Clubs, of which 
Miss Loomis is an outstanding mem- 
ber, and because of popular request 
wrote a book letter review monthly, 
1943-44. 

In 1940, Carrie Chapman Catt 
made a selection of 100 outstanding 
women’s the United 
States for the Woman’s Centennial 
Congress celebrating the evolution of 
women’s careers in the last century. 


careers in 


She chose one woman from each 
vocation who had done most for 
her profession or business and 


selected Miss Loomis to represent 
life insurance. 

Now for 
interests : 


recreational 
(Kkerry Blues), 
horses, sailing, antiques, painting, 
golf, swimming, travelling, taking 
colored movies and stills, her own 
vegetable and rose gardens, and her 
home—one of the oldest and best 
restored houses in Duxbury, Mas 
sachusetts. 


her chief 


| Jogs 


A reasonably consistent 
first-nighter (you know, most of the 
hit shows “try out’ in Boston!) 
Her travels are mostly by air and 
she is following a long thought-out 
program of travel. She is partic 
ularly interested in Mayan and Inca 
Civilizations and all the ancient art 
tied up with these civilizations. 
Corinne is the only woman partner 
of the largest general agency of the 
John 


men 


Hancock working with both 


and women and is doing a 


(Continasd on the next oaue 





Women's Activities—Continued 


terrific job. She and Boston are a 
must for September, Round Table 
members ! 


Elma Easley 


As you all know, Elma is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the WOMDRT. With a background 
department 
advertising work she came into the 


of store buying and 


insurance business six years ago. 
She entered the life insurance busi- 
ness because of a sincere desire to 
help people and because she knew 
that it would provide her with an 
instrument of doing so that nothing 


else would. 


Her first year in the business 
she wrote over $250,000. Her pro- 
duction grew consistently and in 
1945 she had exceeded the half 


million mark. We all congratulate 
you, Elma, on a job exceptionally 
well done! 

In 1941, she was appointed a 
member of the National Committee 
Women Underwriters and in 
1945 had the distinction of being 
chairman of that group. 


of 


Elma is a 


charter member and Vice President 
Quarter 


of the Oregon Million 





Table 
of 
Association 


the 
local 


also on 
of her 
Portland. 
being an outstanding member of the 
WOMDRT don't be surprised to 


see Elma Easley’s name among the 


Round and is 


Board Directors 


in Besides 


Milhion-Dollar producers this year 
because that’s her goal. 

“T believe I get a bigger kick out 
of cooking than any other thing | 
do.” 


lists 


says Elma. However, she also 


among hobbies writing so 
watch for her articles in the pub- 


lications, ladies! 


Eunice Bush 


Immediate past chairman and 
member of the executive committee 
of the WOMDRT,* so Eunice needs 
no preliminary introduction to most 
of May | that 


capacity as our chairman 


you. say in her 


she per 


formed magnificently. Our thanks 


for a job thoughtfully and capably 
accomplished. 
Eunice born farm in 


Was On a 


louisiana. After winning an auto 
mobile in a subscription contest from 
her home town weekly newspaper, 
she decided to use the car to help 
her making a living, and that’s where 


the life insurance business comes in. 














In 1931 she became associated with 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York and has had the distine- 
tion of being the Company's leading 
woman agent for a good many vears 
She has served as secretary, 
treasurer, vice president, and presi- 
dent of the Baton Rouge Life Un- 
derwriters Association. [Eunice was 
the first woman to address one of 
her Company's National Conven- 
tions and has twice been so hon-fyy py 
ored. Also she has the distinction -~ . 
of being the only woman Assistant}, ene: 
Manager for the Mutual Life. ee 
Isunice has time to be active i —: 
civic as well as professional work ae 4 
She is a member of the Quota Club Bag 
Business and Professional Women’s tl 
Club, and a member of the executive ie 3 
committee of the local YWCA. Alse vreat 
she is a National Committee-womanh tino 
of the National Association of thef..), het 
Baton Rouge .\ssociation of Life nonnal 
Underwriters. eine 20 
The intangible something that al! sii 
“southern gals” have, Eunice has 1 lcd 
abundance. She says she doesn’ iheina 
have much time for hobbies and withh ye yyeq) 
a busy family and professional lifferjno 
that’s readily understandable. ci 
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a FHI April article we dealt to 
UMA one extent with the Income Ke- 





aM Jacement, or Income Only, policy, 
_ fund indicated how that type of policy 
ce as atfected, or was not atfected, 
ork vy the Guertin Legislation. In this 
lubd ticle we shall venture to express 
nen few thoughts on the marketing of 
ULIVE a policy, There is, of course, 
Alsof reat deal more to successfully 
MAM utting a policy on the market than 
the alculating its premiums with due 
Lif egard to mortality, interest, ex 
ense and taxes, and seeing that its 

at al ormulas and policy wording comply 
las Mvith law. Phis means that the actu 
rest should be a practical student of 
| withhhe methods and conditions of mar 
lL lit eting as well as of the theory and 
ractice of rate making and policy 
mengiralting, otherwise he may waste a 


reat deal of time and effort on 1m 


fpractical policy forms. This does not 





nein, however, that he should not 





’ eXperimenting in the construction 






f new )' icy forms lo ‘king forward 





oa better appreciation by the public 






f what life insurance really is and 
gould do. And indeed he should be 


rving to hasten the day of such better 





appreciation of life insurance by in- 





yer sting himself in the necessary 





public education. 





Practical Questions 






B Some of the practical questions 





Which arise in connection with the 






marketing of an Income Replacement 





1OLICY are as follows: 







1. Will the 
enough for the polievholder to 
understand ? 


2. Will the public like the policy ? 


Will the agent be enthusiastic 


policy be simple 











about the policy, and can he 





make a living by selling it? 





4. Is not a policy of the Income 





Replacement type essential if 
the 






legal reserve companies, 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE, 
F.F.A., F.A.IA. 


Our remedies oft in ourselves 
do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven: 
the fated sky 

Gives us free scope, only doth 
backward pull 

Our slow designs when we our- 
selves are dull. 

—Shakespeare 


working under the voluntary 
system, are to push on towards 
adequate insurance of the indi- 
viduals of the nation ? 

>. Will the Income Replacement 
policy tend to make better citi- 
zens by presenting more clearly 
to the breadwinner his insur- 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 
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Au Actuarial View of Marketing 


ance responsibilities to his fam- 
ily and leading him to shoulder 
these personally like a man? 

6. Will there be considerable se- 
lection against the 
under the policy 
anti-selection ), upsetting aver- 
ages and causing extra mortal- 
ity and expense? 


co mmpany 
( so-called 


_ 


How will the policy be likely 
to meet future economic con- 
ditions which may involve in- 
vestment difficulties, 
further fall in the rate of in- 
and increased — labor 


possible 


terest 
costs ; also depressions and pos- 
sible cash runs ? 

&. How will it meet the 
tions of an epidemic or war? 


condi- 


Perhaps in some future article we 
shall be able to take up all the points 
raised by these questions, but in this 
article it possible to deal 
only with No. 3, which refers to the 
agent and his remuneration. 

Let us start 
once more on the voluntary system. 


will be 


with a few remarks 


Voluntary System 


We think that a study of man 
and his history will show that he is 
inherently individualistic and that he 
is at his best when acting voluntarily. 
Of course he has to cooperate with 
others, but cooperation is only fine 
when it is done willingly and when 
the individual understands the rea- 
for it. 
consideration for others, and other 


sons Courtesy, politeness, 
essentials of a good society, must 
of necessity be voluntary. What kind 
of character can we expect in indi- 
viduals who are regimented? What 
kind of a society will we have? For 
society is only as good as the indi- 
viduals who make it up. And the 
public educated, among 
other things, in true life insurance. 


must be 


next pede 


(Continued on the 


Actuarial—Continued 


the 
agent is an essential man, but he is 


lnder the voluntary system 
a human being and depends for his 
living on the success of his selling. 
As someone has said, the agent has 
his own Mary and the baby to look 
out be 
expected to be a crusader for a new 
and untried form. of 
to which the public is not 
accustomed. 


for. He cannot, therefore, 


more or less 
policy 
Is he to be blamed for 
of 


sales-resistance 


resenting forms 
S 


which 


policy under 
not 
high? Yet the progressive agent is 
to of 


iS Too 


alive new forms insurance, 
which may be doing a better job, 
and to the competition from group 
insurance, and even in some re- 
spects, from government insurance. 
After all, Social Security provides 
insurance mainly in the form of Sur 
vivorship Annuities, which, in a de- 
gree, provide Income Replacement. 
The Income Replacement policy is 
an ideal complement to Social Se 


curity. 
Agent's Remuneration 
As has been indicated, the agent 
is an essential man, if not the essen- 
tial man, under the voluntary sys- 
tem. His job is to overcome the 
sales resistance of the public in the 
matter of looking ahead and provid- 
ing against financial loss caused by 
sickness, accident, death and old age. 
He must, therefore, receive fair and 
adequate remuneration for his hard 


work. Were sales resistance low, as 
it should be in the case of a public 
well-educated the 


agent's remuneration would not have 


in Insurance, 
to be so high per policy, or per unit 
ot S( id. He sell 
more imsurance within same 
limits of time. 


could 
the 


insurance 


Different Problem 


The problem of providing for the 
remuneration of the agent under the 
Income Replacement policy is some- 
what different from the problem 
under policies of the combined in- 


and in view of the large commute 
in tl 
early policy years provide a consi 


value of the amount at risk 
erable allowance for initial expens: 
The fact that the premium is pra 
tically wholly for risk and 
largely for deposit after the first 


ni 


second. year, leaves quite substar! 
tial margins for the liquidation 

first year expense even in the secon 
and third years. See Table A. Ut 
der these circumstances it might | 
advisable to offer modified rates « 
initial commission, spread over tl 
first 3 years, which step down in tl 





etc. (Col. 10), Based on Re 


Discounted Rates of Mortality 


U.S. Census U.S. Census 


\mer. (1919-20) (1939-41 
\ttained exp. White White 
\ge 1861 Males Males 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
30 8.14 6.34 ae 
a $.22 6.49 2.84 
SF 8.31 6.08 2.99 
35 8.65 i 3.54 
49) 9.46 7.95 5.01 
$5 10.79 9.27 7.47 
50 13.31 11.85 Pe | 


* These rates, or premiums, are, of cou 


7 Transactions of Actuarial Society of America, Volume XLIII, page 26. Selection worn off at 
t The value of the Claim Annuity is the 


average amount at risk in each policy year. 


§ The Net Premium by CSO Table with 214% interest is 19.22. 


Gross Premium of 22.10. 











second and third years and reac 
vestment and protection type, such the level renewal rate of commis{— 
as Ordinary Life and higher priced — sion in the fourth year. It woulffConsider 
policies. Where there is a deposit seem that an attractive Agent §narkable 
element in a premium, that element Contract might be made up on somevicencec 
can, by special calculation, be de- — such basis. Polumn 
laved for a year or two so far as Jnsured 
building reserves and cash values is Explanation P elect 
concerned, and thus made available ht and fi 
for initial expense. Under the In- Some explanation should be giverpnortality 
come Replacement policy, on the — of the accompanying Table A, whidfrom a { 
other hand, there 1s little or no de- has been prepared for the purpose ef'ar and 
posit element in the premium, and showing how margins arise undefto be us 
other sources have to be looked to the Income Replacement policy, [nphe bast 
in order to provide fair and ade- view of the fact that this policy th 
quate remuneration to the agent. practically a “mortality only” policy#! are a 
The loading or margin in the In- it has been thought advisable to pref, Obser 
come Replacement policy premium, — sent also in Table A some colummfing “MM: 
while adequate for renewal expenses of mortality from various tablejand Cor 
and taxes, can contribute but little which exhibit the trend of mortalityfingenc 
to first year expenses. Therefore rates over the past years. Columifects ot 
we have to fall back on so-called 4 is particularly interesting becausfleprecia 
mortality savings. These, however, it shows population mortality ratefin the r; 
are quite large in the early years for the vears 1939-41, taken fromfentiti 
of the Income Replacement policy the volume. very recently publishedf!able n 
at the most likely insuring ages, by the Department of Commercegcontings 
card = ( 
starting 
hecent 
TABLE A. Income Replacement Insurance of $10 per Mo. to Age 70, Issued at Age 30. Annual Premium 22.10. oe 
Comparative Natural Premiums from Various Mortality Tables (Cols. 2 to 6) and Margins for Expensef.;...j),. 
cent Insured Life Mortality (Col. 6). Jeonseqn 
or Natural Premiums * Price of Inc Margins Wallce 
Value Insurance Repl. for Margin ftality ¢ 
) 30-39 of (Col. 6) Gross Iexpenses, % of 
C2: Select Claim : Annual Taxes & Gross At ny 
194] \lortality 7 \nnty (Col. 7) Prem N C ontgnes Premium! tas 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) lity 
3.47 1.45 3,031 39 22.10 17.71 80.14 ' av ta 
3.64 1.84 2.985 5.49 22.10 16.6] 75.16 
3.82 2.19 6.43 22.10 15.67 70.90 
4.48 Boe 7.59 22.10 14.51 65.00 
6.03 3.94 9 9? 22.10 12.18 55.11 
8.40 6.07 13.40 22.10 8.70 39.37 me 
12.02 9.55 1,859 17.75 22.10 4.35 19.68 res: 
1 mc 
rse, per 1,000 1} 4 
age 35 20 vea 
242% commuted value of the insured monthly income at date of death. This is theBy., ale 
An arbitrary loading of 15% has been added to obtain th nd 
Vrite 
{| This margin includes, of course, so-called savings from mortality on account of the select mortality used in (Col. 6). 
May 1. 
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Mise 
‘oulftonsider what is implied by the re- article, reference is made to the 
entQ@narkable decrease in mortality rate NY slowness and dullness which fre- 
som@evidenced by Columns 2 to 6. In < quently beset human progress. ‘To 
holumn 6 (which exhibits recent these two retarding influences might 
sured Life mortality) the life is we not add timidity? A classical 
Pselect” at ago 30 and “ultimate” example of dullness and timidity ts 
ind from age 35 onwards. This bs the opposition which was met by the 
rivepnortality, however, was deduced < Old Equitable of London when 
vhicFrom a period (1930-39) free from < around 1760 it endeavored to put 
se opvar and epidemic, and therefore has A scientific life insurance on the mar- 
indefto be used with caution. It is on ee ket. Even such a magnificent com- 
Iyphe basis of this very favorable mor- pany as the London Assurance, 
Cy that the margins in Column founded 1720, was very slow to 
olicy§!0 are arrived at. adopt scientific premiums for life 
pref Observe, also, the column head- ments on the possible liberalizing of insurance as it frankly admits in 
— “Margin — I-xpenses, Laxes underwriting which appeared in such 7 sportsman-like ae a oe 
able jund ontingencies. What I ee. Cees Mnnied al 135 of tts ¢ anges published about 
talit ingencies ? Answer : Possible et- January, March and April, 1945. the vear 1927. To quote the candid 
lum ects of war and epidemics, possible Dlkeeres teat the 1080 population words of the Chronicle, ‘in dealing 
cause} lepreciation of assets, possible fall nual: tai ulti kn cued with the figures of the life depart- 
rategin the rate of interest, etc. rhe SCI- blow the CSO Table in Column $: ™ent (of the Lond m Assurance ) it 
fromfentitic construction ot the CSO but in quoting Column 4, we must is necessary to realize that up to 
ished§ able makes allowance lor ni tality again regard the warning about mor- 1804 the business Was con 
lercegeontingencies, Compare in this re- tality which iis shall diihih Wied baci ducted on the plan of assurance for 
gard Column > with ¢ olumn 6, sequences of war and epidemic. a term, generally one year by single 
——fstarting at age 35 when the effect of SIND e ... premiums. In 1808 the Corpora- 
Pecent ‘selection, evident in Column. However, ee help observ- tion adopted the scientific method 
2.108, 4 ages 30, 31 and 32, has prac- ing facetiously that it looks as if at 4 Res et eats ak 
eNseHically “woen off. The CSO Table wisi merry a se sing ae -_ premiums graduated ‘according to 
: mortality may someday disappear oe aaa aes 
be nsequent]y very wisely makes al- weil Meee on Ordinary Life policy, age. That was 116 years after 
7 ge for pag iy of a mor- up to about age 45, nothing but a -sacbeatgg eee + Mayne a 
5 get Mapes. pitin — savings account. Contrast in this “"*°*" - Peep: snare pepe 
oss | lt must be remembered, how ever, regard American Experience Mor- vears after the Old E-quitable had 
nium! that a still further reduction in mor- taking a Column 2 with Recent ta- scooped the life insurance industry 
1)  Pality below eves that ol Column 6 sured Like Mortality in Coleen 6 *™ premiums graduated according 
ty ay take place in the future. But, joking apart, dein te eth one toage. WW hat an opportunity of mak- 
oo . rather odd that, under an Ordinary 8 Sctentific life insurance history 
60 Mortality Life policy up to about age 45, the was lost by the “Old Amicable.” 
7 One of the most remarkable fea- greater portion by far of the annual which started in its crude Way in 
y68 ftures of the table is the apparent —prefnium must in these modern days 1/06, and by the Royal exchange 
ill in population mortality in the go to “investment” which could pos- and London Assurance, which both 
20 vears between 1920 and 1940, as — sibly be built outside the insurance — started around 1720. Can we per 
is thefreyvenled by comparison of Columns — in combination with an Income Re haps apply the lesson in some re 
an th } and 4. In this connection the placement policy ? spects to our life insurance progress 
Writer is reminded of some argu In the quotation which heads this of today ? 
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Ain, Bus and Private Car 
us, New Railread Trains 


saa taking scme_ pictures 
near | 


vas joined by an ex-carpenter from 


ake Eola in Orlando | 


Chicago who looked to be about 60 
He 


working full 


but who assured me he was 75. 
said that 


ime but that ocasionally he would 


he was not 


take a job during the pleasanter 
in He and his 
wife like to travel and they usually 
He then told about his 


ircle tour from Chicago to [Louis 


Chicago. 


SCaSONS 


gt) by bus. 


ville to Asheville to Charleston, 
South Carolina, Orlando and Lake 
Wales in Florida and thence via 
St. Petersburg, Tampa, Mobile and 


He 
said that it was their plan to travel 

the daytime and wherever night 
found 


ew Orleans back to Chicago. 


them, to leave the bus, find 


room and stay a day or longer 
become better acquainted with 


each citv in which they stopped. 


Salesmanship 


short time 


viously while purchasing 


(One evening a pre 
a sleeper 
ticket from one of the non-competi 
the L&N | 
overhead the following dialogue : 


Would-be L&N: 


tive cities served by 


Customer of 


“What about the sleeping facilities 
on this new Blue Bird train to Cin 
cinnati? Are the seats like the old 


conch seats 2” 
Ticket \gent: 
rain.” 


“It's a day coach 


Customer: “Is it comfortable to 


sleep in?” 
Ticket \gent Mae 
The contrast between the type of 


It’s a day coach.” 


representative which Greyhound 


must have had availabie to sell a 
circle tour from Chicago to Lake 
Wales, Florida and back via New 


rleans, and the L&N ticket agent 
is something for all railroad man- 
agers to It true that 
railroad management probably does 


is 


consider. 
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by WENDELL P. COLER 


not have as much to say about who 
shall 
the management of a bus company. 
It may be that the seniority rules 
are detailed in the railroad 
field than among bus workers. 


get the ticket seller's jobs as 


more 


Greyhound is now offering round- 
trip tickets and guaranteed hotel ac- 
commodations on an all-expense 
basis except for meals at rates for 
transportation plus hotels which are 
little more than most business men 
pay for hotel accommodations alone. 
Perhaps the hotels are not of top 
grade but so long as this is under- 
stood 


by 


the purchaser, many of 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American Life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 


whom would perhaps not feel at 
home in the Palmer House or Edge- 
water Beach, it is just as well. 

It is said in railroad circles that 
the two new trains of the 
L&N are not doing well. One of 
these trains runs from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans and the other 
St. to Atlanta. When 
remembers the excellent records for 
earnings made by such trains as the 
of the Island, the 
Hiawathas of the St. Paul and the 
Zephyrs of the Burlington, it 
interesting to seek the reasons for 
the comparatively light traffic on the 
L&N trains. 

While in the South this winter 
I took advantage of the opportunity 
to travel the South Wind, through 
Chicago to Miami coach train, for 
a distance and the Southerner, 
through New York to New Orleans 
coach train on the Southern 
way, as well as the brand-new Blue 
Bird of the L&N. One must admire 
railroad management's accomplish- 


coach 


trom 


Louis one 


Rockets Rock 


is 


Rail- 


ments when one sees the Southerner 
come all the way from New York 
to the deep South right on time. 


Equipment Trusts 


The Blue Bird has fine equipment 
The cars have roller bearings and 
electric The 
tions are commodious. 


brakes. accommoda- 
The crew 
attentive and anxious to develop the 
patronage of the train. The coaches 
are tastefully decorated. The dining 
car, which was built by the Ameri 
can Car and Foundry Company, is 
a revelation. A visit to the kitchen 
was The ultra-violet 
light which was playing on the work 


1s 


reassuring. 


ing surfaces so as to reduce the 
danger of infection should any germs 
be flying around, should be effective. 
Dining-car kitchens, no matter how 

Continued on 


the nex+ 
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Investments—Continued 


immaculate to start with, 


easy to keep clean. 


are not 
This one was 
the best one ever inspected by me. 
It is to be hoped that the claim of 
the that the ultra-violet was 
sup] wosed to discourage the attention 
of flies and cockroaches is achieved. 
If so, perhaps we 
should look 


COL Ix 


insurance men 
again at the mortality 
basis of our settlement options and 
annuity rates. 


(left to right) 


national superintendent in 1946. 
agent in Pittsburgh in 1918. 


pany in 1903. 


—and being successful. 


Asheville 

Atlanta Chattanooga = Harrisburg 
Baltimore Chicago Houston 
Birmingham Cincinnati Jackson 
Charleston Cleveland Jacksonville 
Charlotte Detroit Johnstown 
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WHY RELIANCE SALESMEN ARE Steccessfacl/ 





R. C, O'CONNOR— started as an agent in San Francisco, 
climbed the ladder to Assistant Superintendent of Agencies in 1946. GLENN LAMAR 
— began as an agent in Alabama, 1922; became divisional superintendent in 1936, 
JOHN F. JOHNS — started as a life 
In 1946 became Vice President in charge of agencies. 
JAY N. JAMISON— one of the small group of employees who first opened the com- 


His experience and vision brought him the Executive Vice Presidency. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THESE MEN 
HELPS RELIANCE SALESMEN TO SUCCEED 


Each individual field man has his personal problems to 
solve in achieving success. Home Office aid can go only 
so far in its support of its salesmen, yet the quality of that 
aid often makes the difference between simply “getting by”’ 


Reliance executives, with their long experience in solv- 


ing field problems have started many representatives on 
the road to outstanding achievement. 


‘The Reliance Life —A Fine Company”’ 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Los Angeles 


Louisville Nashville San Francisco 
Martinsburg Norfolk Seattle 
Memphis Philadelphia Tampa 

Miami Richmond Washington,D.C. 


ITTUUTTULITLLULLLLLTLLLLLLLL LILLIA LLL LILLLILL LCL 


Equipment trusts are being offered 
secured by passenger equipment as 
well as freight and motive power for 
the railroads. 
travel are based upon a low rate per 
mile. If there is a future for the 
railroad passenger business, it ap- 
pears that it will be in the develop- 
ment of comfortable, coach 
transportation. There is a tendency 
at present for railroads to order at 
their expense 
of room-type 


Most plans for coach 


clean 


own numbers 


sleeping cars. 


large 
lor- 


1927— 


insurance 


St. Louis 


Minneapolis San Antonio 

















furnished 
and 


Pullman 
equipment 


merly 
this 


most of 
financed it. 
Now the railroads must acquire or 
rent from some one other than Pull- 
man. The passenger load in most 
sleeping cars, even those of the open 
berth type are so light as compared 4 
with the fifty-passenger coaches that 
it is difficult to get enthusiastic about 
the earning this new 
sleeping-car equipment. Equipment 
trusts put out in connection with the 
purchase of freight and motive power 
equipment will probably prove to 
be the safest form of investment in 
the railroad business. Equipment 
trusts issued to help with the finane- 
ing of 


power  ¢ of 


passenger coach equipment 
probably will prove to be the next 
most The 


may 


desirable. 
by room cars 


secured 
to be the 


ones 
prove 
least desirable. 

Within the last two months I have 
traveled by bus, by all sorts of rail- 
road trains, by air and by private 
The private car has advantages 
of course but it may not be as pop- 
ular for 
future 


Car. 


long-distance tours in the 
as in the past. The man of 
family with four or five fares to pay 
may continue to drive long distances. 
While the private 
portunity to 
enroute, 


car gives an op- 


visit interesting scenes 
frequently these opportuni- 
ties are neglected because of a feel- 
ing that the 
to get to a 


night. 


driver must hurry on 
point for the 


The automobile may prove to 


certain 


have its principal justification in its 
usefulness after a given location is 
reached where headquarters are to 
be established and the vacationer or 
business man is to remain for 
time. 


some 


Costs High 


There will be many more private 
cars on the road than there have 
during the war years. Most 
hotels remain crowded today except 
over the week The tourist 
do all of his travel at the 
week end. He will find accommoda- 
tions someplace. 


been 


end. 
cannot 


Is there an outlet 
here for life insurance funds? 
Investors are not going 
the construction of 
day’s high prices. 
has recently announced that to 
duplicate the Palmer House today 
would cost $12,500 per room, a cost 
which would necessitate an average 


to rush 
hotels at to- 
The Hilton chain 
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er uight room rental of $12.50. 
me of my hotel friends tells me 
hat the average commercial hotel 

he type which was built in the 
20's and which at that time cost 
83.000 to $4,000 and sometimes 


$5. 000 ) per room would now cost at 


He said that 

hotel men would not 
money in such buildings 

When about a 
wspaper story concerning a group 
banding together 
o get more adequate hotel accom 
in one of the smaller 
he said that he 
whether the plan would 
and said that if it did, 
the would 
of what they invested in it. 


verienced 
their 
iene 


1 
I 
ra 
asked 


; aliees men 
nod itions 
ndiana_ cities, 
ted 
materialize 
ie felt 


1}) 
lou 
sure pron ters 
most 


Ose 


lt appears that the next develop 


ment in providing sleeping accom- 


nodations for travelers may be a 
further extension of the tourist court 

motel idea. Many such accom- 
modations are available which are 
“eae so far as physical facilities 


sleeping are concerned to those 
Most tourist courts 
built on cheap land in the coun- 
try adjacent to towns and cities, 
f built within the city, on land which 


in most hotels. 
are 


or 


is inexpensive as compared with 
that required for a downtown hotel. 
These tourist courts have no ele- 


vator service. In fact they provide 


of except for a 
in which 
funds will 


a minimum service 
comfortable 
Life 
probably help with the construction 
Like 


ventures, 


warn, place 


sleep. insurance 
of haat such accommodations. 

specialized occupancy 
important. 
buildings should eXx- 
to justify the full- 
employment of a manager 


nanagement 1S he 
ot 


enough 


ups be 
ensive 
a 
skilled in the administration of this 
of facility. A smaller group of 
or eight cabins or apartments is 


type 
t large enough. Owner 
might out 
ne group but those 
lich we invest should justify them 


managers 
with a 
pr‘ yperties in 


eke an existence 


aie s on the basis of employed and 
| paid One 

such a the 
the 
to the 
is a tendency 


hazard in 
danger 


supervision, 
business is of 
ot 


bring 


change 


which 


routing of 
tourists 
More and more there 
to build belt highways around cities 
lor the benefit of through traffic. 
\ny venturing into the financ 
ing of tourists courts must view the 


highways 


ck IOTS,. 


one 
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Why Do Dogs 


According to an old 
ing, dogs gnaw bones be- 
cause they can’t swallow 
them. Similarly, it could be 
said that men harbor prob- 
lems when they can’t solve 
them. 


say- 


The Lincoln National 
agent harbors sales 
problems than most, because 
his Company's sales kit sys- 


fewer 


tem helps him sell with 
maximum efficiency. 
LNL is geared to help 


its field men. 








ing prospecting hints, 
proaches, sales talks, Direct 
Mail, 


sales literature 


exceptionally high satisfac- 


Its Name Indicates 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Ginaw Bones? 


These sales kits—contain- 
ap- 


and 
are another 
reason why the recent Job 
Satisfaction Study 


proposal forms, 





showed 


tion among LNL representa- 
tives. 


Its Character 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








business as one which will have some 


losses. The return to be received 
must thus be calculated upon the 
average as with all other types of 


investments. 
Coordination Beneficial 


‘Two weeks ago when I returned 


to Indianapolis, traveling on East- 


ern Airlines, I noticed that our air- 
port had a new desk for drive- 
yourself service. A few years ago 


the railroads attempted to 
combine drive-yourself:service with 
railroad transportation for long dis 


some of 


tances. Apparently the railroads did 
not get far with the idea as little is 
heard of it in recent months. A 


combination of airplane travel for 
rapidity of inter-city transportation 
and drive-yourself local 
1 purposes 
appears to be logical. It will be in 
teresting to see whether the develop 


service for 


business and _ sightseeing 


U tinued n tne next page 





Investments—Continued 


ment will be rapid. Here again 
there will be little opportunity for 
investment of life insurance funds 
unless the drive-yourself business 
can be built into such a large busi- 
ness as to attract good local man- 
agement, as well as competent 
supervision fron a centralized office. 
Companies of this type may evolve. 
Any securities other than stock will 
be of the equipment trust type se- 
cured by mobile equipment and with 
rapid pay-off. 


The bus and airplane companies 
seem to be alike in one particular 
and at the same time unlike the rail- 
roads in that they are avoiding long 
term debt and doing a maximum of 
their financing with stock issues. .\ 
cursory 
of the several companies indicates 
that IKastern and United are appar- 
ently the two most profitable air- 
lines. 


examination of the records 


A\ news item to the effect that 
astern was giving United the right 
to use some of its planes during the 
summer months when the Florida 
traffic is not so great and that United 





: We Asked Ourselves This estion WY 


4,4 








What Is a Good Objective 
for Our Trade Paper Ads? 


_. the result _was a 





new pattern for 
future messages! 








: HE OTHER DAY we sat down and tried to crystallize 
our ideas on trade paper advertising. ... - 

Naturally, the first question to arise was: “What is a 

good objective for our ads—what do we want them to 


accomplish?” 


The answer set a new pattern for our future trade paper 


messages. . « « « 


We, like other progressive life companies, are vitally 


interested in building career underwriters. We 


feel 


that the whole future of the life insurance business 
must be built upon a sound foundation of full-time, 


professional agents. 


Consequently, we have decided to make our trade paper 
ads a medium for sharing our thinking about “career 


underwriting.” 
eral interest. 


Some of our conclusions may be of gen- 
Others may not. 


But, we feel this type 


of “advertising” can never be misconstrued. 


And it may contribute something to the stature of the 
business in which we are all engaged. 


@ This is the first in a series 
of advertisements present- 
ing ONE company’s opinions 
on the subject of “career 


underwriting.” 


A Company of CAREER Underwriters 











4 HOME OFFICE 
SACRAMENTO 


Was reciprocating by letting Eastern 
use some of its planes during’ the 
winter months is apparently typical 
of the management practices of these 
two lines. There appears to be much 
room for further coordination of 
ground personnel and _ facilities to 
the great profit of the individual air- 
lines. Perhaps airlines may be 
forced into providing their own ter- 
minals at sometime in the future 
rather than depending upon muni- 
cipally owned and operated termi- 
nals as at present. If the companies 
find that it is economical to provide 
their own terminals, an additional 
outlet for life insurance funds will 
be available in helping to finance 
their acquisition and development. 


Good Management Essential 


long-distance coach trains on 
schedules approximating sixty miles 
per hour elapsed time 
seem to be the 
the = railroad 
Some 


including 
stops salvation of 
passenger — problem. 
that a 


sleeping cars and 


railroad men believe 


combination of 
attractive new coaches can be 
handled with one locomotive crew to 
better effect than the train 


elimination of express mail 


coach 
alone. 
and perhaps baggage facilities on 
passenger trains and their consolida- 
tion in special trains is desirable. 
Short distance passenger transporta- 
tion is handled more and more by 
the private automobile and buses. 
long distance business and some 
tourist travel will probably gravitate 
more and more to the airplane. 
Cities will tend to spread out as far 
as accommodations for travelers will 
be concerned and there will be large 
developments on less expensive land 
instead of piling floor upon floor in 
a downtown hotel. Passenger miles 
will doubtless increase. People will 
travel much more in the future than 
they have in the past. As we have 
proved repeatedly in our troubles 
and experiences with various types 
of investment, life insurance funds 
going into this expansion of travel 
service must seek the safety of good 
management rather than depending 
as in the past almost solely upon 
an appraised value protected by the 
equity investment the life insurance 
companies 


established. Earning 


power, in other words, will be more 
important than initial cost. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Executive Promotions 


American 
W. 


was promoted to 


\t the annual meeting of stockholders of the 
National Company, 
|.. Vogler, formerly Vice President, 
Executive Vice President and a member of the 
Committee; R. Furbush, Director of 
\gencies, was made Industrial Agency \ ice 
\\V. J. Hampton, head of the Underwriting Department, 
and F. E. Manager of Renewal Department, | 
were promoted to Assistant Vice Presidents and D. J. 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


Insurance Galveston, Texas, 
Execu- 
Industrial 
President ; 


Fischer, 


\artino, \gencies, was 


made Superintendent of Ordinary 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Richmond, 
\irginia was examined 
Virginia, 


December 31, 


Company, 
\ssociation ) by the Insurance 
Departments of North Carolina, Tennessee 
and 1946. The 


report was favorable to the c MNpany and they reviewed 


Texas as of examiners’ 


its operations from the date of the previous examina- 


1943. 


mortgage 


tion, namely December 31, 


the amount 


by the examiners 


\ccrued interest loans in 
of $3,839 was included under 
but not by the company in completing its annual state- 
As a result of this and one or two other minor 
the the 
except 

$501. 


On 


Income 


ment. 


changes examiners increased all company’s 


hgures, Surplus which was decreased very 


lightly 
aminers are 


The figures as computed by the ex- 
$7 967 893 ; 


by 


as follows: Income, Disburse- 


ments, $4,749,078; Admitted Assets, $47,475,562 
Surplus and Unassigned Funds, $845,702. These 
figures compare with the company’s appearing in the 


end statement, which were: Income, 
$4.7 16.214: \dimitted Assets, $47 471, 
650 and Surplus and Special Funds, $846,263. 


vear 
Disbursements, 
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BANKERS LIFE 
Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors the Bankers 


Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa, held on April 8 
last, J. P. Lorentzen, Vice President and General 
Counsel, was elected Vice President and Advisory 
Counsel and Dwight Brooke, Assistant Counsel, was 


Lorentzen 
srooke’s affiliation began 


Counsel. Mr. 
Mr. 


General 
1926, 


elected joined the 


company in while 
in 1937. 


At the 


Dr. 


was elected 


meeting, George McCreight, with 
the 1920, Medical 
Director and Barry L. Oakes, who joined the company 


in 1946, Assistant Counsel. 


same 


company since \ssociate 


was elected 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY 


Examined 
The Bankers Life & Casualty Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois was examined by the Insurance De- 
partment of that state as of August 31, 1946. The 
previous examination was December 31, 1945 and the 
examiners traced the company’s operations in the 


intervening period and made no critical comments 


regarding same. 


The 


Bankers Life & Casualty was incorporated as 


the Illinois Standard Life in 1942. The Hotel Men's 
Mutual Benefit Association, incorporated in 1880, was 
merged with the Illinois Standard Life in 1942 and 
the latter was the continuing company. Also in 1942 
the Illinois Standard Life reinsured the Bankers Life 
& Casualty of Chicago and adopted its name. On July 


i 


1946 the merger agreement was entered into whereby 
> da - 











$7 965,029 ; 


the Bankers Life & Casualty took over the business 
of the Northern Mutual Casualty Company, also of 
Chicago, Illinois. 
{Continued on the next page 
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STRIKE A BALANCE 


Barrie. fielding, pitching 
and a host of other qualities must be com- 
bined in correct proportion to make a well- 


balanced championship ball club. 


Teamwork and strength in all department: 
will always produce better results than over- 
strength in a few categories. Diversification 
of contracts, presiige-assuring size, uniform 
steady growth are just a few of the qualities 
that must be combined to make a well-bal- 
anced life insurance institution. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 











EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CQO 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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| BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY—Continued 





| 
| 


| that Francis J. Pinque, formerly Comptroller, had been 
| elected Vice President and Comptroller, William 


| 
| 
j 
| 





The most important figures showing the company’s 
various operations were computed by the examiners as 
of August 31, 1946 covering the period from January 
1 of the same year. These figures, together with co- 
responding ones as of December 31, 1946, are as follows: 
Income, $2,161,.735—S3,280,669 : Disbursements, $848.- 
695—$2,066,020; Admitted Assets, $3,484,190—$3- 
320,802; Capital, Surplus & Special Funds, $1,600,088 

$1,691,049 and Insurance in Force, $19,212,488— 
$20,147,644. 


\n interesting fact brought out by the examiners and 
mentioned by us in reviewing the last examination was 
that agents representing this company do not have a 
written contract and operate on a verbal understandit 
only. 


iu 
Ig 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


Following a meeting at its home office in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, in March, the Board of Directors of the 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of America announced 


Brown had been advanced from Associate Actuary to 
\ctuary and Gertrude A. Schlachter has been appointed 
\ssistant Actuary 


Before his association with Colomi life in May, 
1943, Mr. Pinque spent thirteen vears with the Bankers 
National Life of Montelair, N. J. He completed his 
examinations of the Life Office Management Associa 
tion Institute, receiving the Fellowship in accounting 
in 1941. He is a member of the Industrial Office Me- 
thods Committee, LOMA, and of the examinations 
committee of LOMAYI. 


Mr. Brown is an honor graduate of Queens Univer 


sity, Kingston, Canada, and upon graduation in 1931 he 
entered the Actuarial Department of the Empire Life 
Insurance Company, Kingston, Canada. While with the 
Empire he completed the examination requirements 
to become a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America 
and of the American Institute of Actuaries. In Novem- 
ber, 1941, he joined the actuarial staff of the Canadian 
Chief Office of the Prudential of England in Montreal. 
Canada, and at the end of March, 1943, came to the 
Colonial as Mathematician. He was appointed Assis- 
tant Actuary in March of 1944 and Associate Actuary 
in March, 1946. 


Miss Schlachter was graduated from The College and 
of Mount Saint Vincent, Riverdale, New York. where 
she majored in mathematics and in 1939 joined the 
\ctuarial Department of the Colonial. She was ad 
vanced to the position of Actuarial Assistant in 1944. 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
New Company 


The Commercial and Industrial Life Insurance Com- 
pany, located at Box 1414, Houston 1, Texas, was 
incorporated as a stock legal reserve company under 
the laws of Texas on January 6, 1947. It was licensed 
nd began business on February 4 with an authorized 
capital of $350,000. The par value of the shares is 
$10.00 and they were sold at $14.28-+-, thus producing 
a surplus of $150,000 as there were no promotional or 
other expenses. 


Insurance Written 


Non-medical is written from ages 0-45 with amount 
limits of $5,000. The policies issued include Ordinary, 
20 Payment Preferred Risk, Continuous Premium and 
20 Payment Endowment at Age 85, Annual Premium 
Refund Annuity, Group Life Insurance, Juvenile Life 
and Endowment forms. Women considered on the same 
basis as men with the usual exceptions. Both the waiver 
of premium and double indemnity features are avail- 
ible. Retains only $2,500 on any one life but will 
vrite up to $100,000 via reinsurance. 


Officers and Directors 


lhe officers are: President & Superintendent of 
\gents, M. A. Backlund (in the business 30 years) ; 
\ice President, M. E. Farthing (6 years in the busi- 
ness) ; Secretary-Treasurer, B. A. Talbot (in the busi- 
ness 40 years) ; Actuary, M. B. Gammil. The directors 
include J. H. Creekmore (banker), M. Tilford Jones 
radio), W. W. Moore (banker) and J. T. Jones, Jr. 
( publisher). 

Currently the company is licensed in Texas only. 

Policies are being written on the American Experi- 
ence Full Level Premium and Modified Preliminary 
ferm (Illinois Standard) with interest at 3%. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Service and Business 


A medical office building containing suites of offices 
for approximately 90 doctors is to be erected by The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company as a 
commercial investment, Peter M. Fraser, president of 
the insurance company, has announced. The structure 
will be located just north of the new main building now 
being erected by the Hartford Hospital in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

“While the insurance company is undertaking the 
construction of a professional office building as a sound 
commercial investment, it is our belief, in which we are 
joined by the directors of the hospital, that this pro- 
ject will result in benefits to doctors and patients alike 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Our “FIRST HUNDRED” Man 


The composite man described belou 
was created by averaging the statistics 
on our top hundred producers in 1946 


He is 45 years old. 

He is married and has 2 children. 

He owns $54,154 of life insurance himself. 
He entered the insurance business at age 30. 


He has been with New England Mutual 12 
years. 


He wrote $250,000 yearly after 4 years. 


He paid for $789,664 on 91 lives in 1946. 
(The 100th man on the list 
paid for over $350,000.) 


He averages 17 calls a week and has 7 inter- 
views. 


He believes that the basic factor in building 
personal prestige is an earned reputation 
for rendering the best possible service. 


New England 
Mutual 


a 
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NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 


to take care of tomorrow 
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today. And that is exactly 


what you 


resources af 


do when you 


become a policyholder 


of the 
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FEDERAL LIFE RESOURCES AS OF JANUARY 1, 
Cash in Banks and Offices 


1947 
$ 546,251.81 
10,071,187.94 
520,755.52 
3,558,541.83 
421,675.51 


442,902.00 
5,736,797 .34 
638,688.96 
626,000.00 
108,808.40 
1,583,235.21 


617,454.28 
212,051.88 





United States Government Bonds ......... (40.1%) 
NI oa: iarsig ese (eies orb 0la-din Deine (2.1%) 
De SN NED en ceccccrceccwecsnss (14.2%) 
IID 6 6.6.5:4. 004 de ks cele .are.eacule ( 1.7%) 
Preferred Stocks and Federal Savings and Loan 

Association Investment Certificates ....... 1.8%) 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm and City Prop- 

OBES OO ES (22.9%) 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract .......... ( 2.5%) 
lemme Olice Property ......cccscccccceces ( 2.5%) 
Other Owned Real Estate ..............+.- ( .4%) 
Loans to Policyholders (Secured by Reserves 

Pale 00 Thett Credit) 2... nc cccccccccees 3%) 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Covered 

ee PP eee ere ( 2.5%) 
DP oni attwnbac.cdeteotienabenk ( .8%) 

Total Resources of the Company - (100.0%) 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH THESE RESOURCES 

Policy Reserves (Computed on Legal Basis) . . (78.9%) 
(This amount, with interest and future de- 
posits, insures the payment of all benefits 
provided in policies) 

Reserves for Payments to Policyholders .... 
(This re presents funds held under policies 
for future earenente, is income, in monthly 
or other instalments) 

Reserves for Cc ‘laims Reported but Proofs Not 


( 7.2%) 


$25,084, 350.68 
ARE HELD 
$19,795,596.49 


1,797,467.84 


218,658.39 


251,918.90 
None 


192,199.16 


109,032.93 
472,306.27 





$22,837,179.98 


2,247,170.70 





oS ER Prey eee 9%) 
Dividends and Coupons Payable to Policy- 

MN oc drai aidiavn Acaia ie: ms: akesd'w @)4se ech e510 hae 1.0%) 
Claims Due and Unpaid .............0+eeeee rene 
Premiums Paid in Advance and Unearned 

IIE hire Cara'e aces re-sign eK a oceshiereie. oecereek 7%) 
Reserve for Taxes Which Will Come Due in 

a Se A er er ites rarer e ( .4%) 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .................. ( 1.9%) 
RS Bian s/ice. <ute'eu iw bliswiaba meee amin (91.0%) 

SE (etlesviactenthens<d $1,000, 

Unassigned Surplus ...... 1,247,1 170. 70 
Total Additional Funds Held for Protection 

GD, ie 6iescc ss ccccbecterseen ( 9.0%) 

IRS ane ee et ara (100.0%) 


$25,084, 350.68 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC are HAMILTON 


airman 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 


President 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 


and will mark another step in the integration of a great 


medical center at Hartford Hospital,’ Mr. Fraser 
commented.* 
In addition to the offices for doctors, the first floor 


of the building will contain several shops, including a 
prescription druggist, florist shop, barber shop and other 


shops for the convenience of and 


tenants, patients 
visitors. 

This will be the second building which the Connecti- 
cut Mutual company proposes to erect in Hartford for 
investment purposes. The other previouly announced, 
is to be an apartment house. 


Service Angle 


William H. Putnam, president of the hospital, com- 
mented that it is in line with the best hospital practices 
today to encourage the establishment of professional 
offices in or near the hospital and that Hartford is 
fortunate in having “an investor of broad vision” ready 
to provide such quarters, since such a project could not 
be financed by the hospital itself. 

Dr. Wilmar Allen, director of the hospital, listed as 
among the medical benefits of the future office building 
for doctors the following : 

1. Availability of laboratory services 
operating rooms close to the doctor’s office. 

2. Ease of transportation between office and hospi- 
tal when the doctor 
office hours. 


and minor 


needs to see his patient during 

3. Facilitated consultations and referrals, 
patient time and travel. 

4. A central telephone exchange by which medical 
attention can always be obtained in an emergency if 
the patient is unable to reach his own doctor. 

5. Elimination of an average of two round trips a 
day for doctors between office and hospital. 

6. A strengthened educational program resulting from 
increased accessibility of 
conferences 


saving the 


clinical 
professional 


doctors for lectures, 


and association with their 
colleagues. 

The integrated services of complete medical teams, 
assembled in one under 


practice. 


place conditions of private 


In our opinion it is 
Other life companies 
munities where feasible. 


also public relations at its best for the company 


might explore such possibilities in their com- 


The Editors 


FARMERS & TRADERS LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Farmers 
& Traders Life Insurance Company, of Syracuse, New 
York, Alvin E. Hanson, in the business many years and 
with the company since 1943, was promoted from 
Superintendent of Agencies to Vice President in Charge 


Agencies and a member of the Board of Directors. 
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At the same time, D. E. Alvord, the company’s General 
Counsel, was elected Vice President and General Coun- 
sel. Lauren J. Lutz, with the company since 1939, was 
promoted to Actuary. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY 
Favorably Examined 


The Federal Life & Casualty Company of Detroit, 
Michigan was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Alabama, Michigan and the District 
of Columbia as of December 31, 1945. The date of the 
previous examination was December 31, 1942 and the 
examiners traced the company’s operations during the 
intervening years. Their report was favorable to the 
company. 

Some minor changes were made in the year end 
figures and the examiners also made suggestions for 
more detailed accounting procedure. 


FIRST NATIONAL LIFE 
New Company 


The First National Life Insurance Company, located 
at 807 W. Washington Street, Phoenix, Arizona, was 
incorporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance 
company under the laws of Arizona on January 3, 1947. 
It was licensed on February 28 and began business on 
March 1 with an authorized capital of $106,508—par 
value of shares $4,00. 

The original beginning of this company was the 
Universal Mutual Life Insurance Association, which 
began business in July, 1931 in California, operating 
as an assessment association. In July, 1934 the First 
National Benefit Society was formed under the laws of 
\rizona and took over the business of the Universal 
Mutual Life and rewrote the business on a stipulated 
premium basis. The stock in the new 1947 company was 
distributed to policyholders of the First National Bene- 
fit Society in accordance with the amount of monthly 
premium each such policyholder was paying. This 
method of distribution was also used for both the 
officers and the directors. The stock (26,627 shares) 
was not sold but rather distributed to 15,166 separate 
individuals at no cost to them since the shares were 
paid for from expense savings of the Benefit Society. 


Insurance Written 


The Company only writes Ordinary insurance on the 
non-participating basis from ages 0-70 with amount 
limits of $500 to $2,000. Policies include Ordinary 
Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year Endowment and 
they are all written on the Unit basis; namely, $1.00 
per month, $2.00 per month or $3.00 per month. In 

(Continued on the next page) 
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$702.309.289 


Insurance in Force. ..a Gain of 


30% 


During the Single Year of 1946 


Is that record of growth im- 
portant to you? Could be... if 
you have a good record as a 
personal producer and are 
ready to step out and build an 
agency of your own. 


Do you have organizational 
ability? Can you enlist, and 
direct men? Then why not 
give yourself a chance to 
magnify your abilities and 
your results by heading up 
your own office? 


Continental Assurance... 
going places faster with one of 
the nation’s finest organiza- 
tions of aggressive producers 
... is ready to discuss an at- 
tractive agency plan with am- 
bitious agents now ready to 
give their initiative and abili- 
ties full play. 


One of Our Prominent 
General Agents Says: 


“I would choose C.A.C. be- 
cause I like its attitude of 
helping me make more money 
by satisfying old customers and 
more easily attracting new 
buyers.”’ 


Ask for the attractive Agency 
Plan offered by one of Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing Life In- 
surance Institutions. 


‘NAO 1S 


a ta” i. 


affiliated witl 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Your BIGGEST and 
BEST MARKET 





The birth rate for 
1946 reached a 
new high and 
1947 is expected 
to even surpass 
\ this record. Life 
underwriters can render a lasting service to 
these future citizens and at the same time in- 
crease their own income by selling our attractive 
JUVENILE POLICY 


For particulars and sample folder write. to 
WM. D. HALLER, Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: 


Prospects for Insurance 





furnished through a Proven System. 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION IN FORCE 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-President 
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FIRST NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


short, the amount of insurance in each case is the 
amount such premium payment will buy on the par- 
ticular type of plan and for the age of the applicant. 
Women are considered on the same basis as men and 
neither the waiver of premium nor the double indemnity 
feature is available. 


Officers and Directors 
The officers and directors are 


as follows: President, 


M. C. Reese; Vice Presidents, M. S. Reese, M. C. 
Reese, Jr. and D. C. Reese; Secretary-Treasurer, 
H. D. Reese and Consulting Actuary, Coates & Her- 


furth. 

Currently the company is licensed in Arizona only 
and policies are written on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, Full Preliminary Term basis with 
3% interest. 


GAUSE-WARE SERVICE 
New Company 


The Gause-Ware Service Insurance Company, located 
at 1251 Pennsylvania Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas, was 
incorporated as a stock legal reserve company under 
the laws of Texas on July 23, 1942. 
and began business on September 19, 1942 with an 
authorized capital of $100,000. The original paid-in 
capital totaled $25,000, made up of 2,500 shares, par 
value $10 each, and they were sold at $15, thus creating 
a surplus of $12,500 as there were no promotional or 
other expenses. The purpose of forming the company 
in 1942 was to take over the Gause-Ware Life Insurance 
Company, a local mutual aid association, organized in 
1938. 


It was licensed 


Insurance Written 


The company is writing Ordinary and Industrial 
insurance on the non-participating plans. Non-medical 
is written ages 10-45, with amount limits of $200 to 
$2,000; on the Industrial basis the policies offered 
include the Whole Life, 20 Pay and Paid-Up at 65, 
while on the Ordinary basis there are Paid-Up at 85 
and 20 Payment Life plans. Women are considered 
on the same basis as men, and neither the disability nor 
the double indemnity features are 
nection with Ordinary contracts. 
available with Industrial policies. 


available in 
Be th, 


con- 
however, are 
Officers and Directors 


The officers are: 
dent, Mrs. 


President, J. M. Ware; 
Ware; 


Vice Presi- 
Louise G. 





Vice-President and Agency Director | Morton G. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


Ware; Actuary, J. L. Mims and Superin- 
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tendent of Agents, A. D. Armstrong. Directors include 
the Presiaent, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Mrs. Mary L. Rogers and Mrs. Margaret G. Ware. 


Territory and Reserve Basis 


The company is licensed in Texas and policies are 
currently being written on the Modified Preliminary 
Ferm (Illinois Standard) basis, with interest at 314% 
and 3%. The 314% is used for the Industrial policies, 
vhile 3% is used for the Ordinary contracts. All con- 
tracts are based on American Experience Table of 
Mortality. 


1946 Results 
The following figures are from the company’s 1946 
statement: Admitted Assets, $403,830; Capital, $100,- 


000; Surplus $45,827 ; and Insurance in Force, $5,781,- 
400. 


GRANGE MUTUAL LIFE 


New Company 


The Grange Mutual Life Company located at 216 
12th Ave. S. of Nampa, Idaho was incorporated as 











STRENGTH 


A study of this company and its 
record shows that Liberty National 


Life Insurance Company meets the 
qualifications of managership, 
system, and strong financial 
position which go to make a strong, 


safe company. 


an 
LIBERTY NATIONAIL 
Lie Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1900 



































a mutual legal reserve life insurance company under the 
laws of that state as of December 30, 1946 although 
it was previously licensed on July 7, 1934 and began 
business in 1935 as a fraternal benefit society. 

Currently (beginning 1-1—’47) the company is writ- 
ing usual forms of life insurance on participating basis 
with non-medical to $3,000 available to both men and 
women to age 45 and 40, respectively. Applicants are 
considered from ages 15-60 and the maximum retained 
by the company is $3,500. Women are considered on 
the same basis as men and both the waiver of premium 
feature, as well as the double indemnity, are available 
in conjunction with all policies. Solicitation is limited 
to Patrons of Husbandry, commonly known as the 
Grange. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers are: President, E. C. Taylor; Vice 
President, Heye H. Meyer; Secretary, Merle Kirk- 
patrick ; Treasurer, Elizabeth Snyder ; Medical Director 
R. L. Rodwell and Actuary Arthur M. Haight. The 
directors include the above with the exception of Miss 
Snyder, plus Thomas S. Hedges, W. T. Smith, C. J. 
Sween and Wilfrid Waters. 


Territory and Reserve Basis 


Currently the company is licensed in Idaho, Colorado, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington. Policies are being 
written on the American Men Table, Full Level Pre- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 


Baltimore’s largest, always 

has upheld this tradition. 

700 comfortable rooms... 
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al 
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... and a genuine willing- 
ness to please each guest 
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Most Who Visit Baltimore.’’ 
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PREFERRED PROPERTY 


Life Insurance Is Preferred Property for— 


No other property purchase contract contains 
an equivalent to the payment terms: provides 
the special rights; gives all the equity privileges 
or creates an immediate estate. A down pay- 
ment as low as 34 of 1% of the purchase price 
creates an immediate estate and gives a lifetime, 
no matter how short, to pay the balance with 
no interest or carrying charges. 

No other investment property has its guaranteed 
advantages, no other investment property is 
more secure or safe. 

Life Insurance is tops from every angle. Are 
you interested? You will find it pays to be 


friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT 
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GRANGE MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


mium with 214% interest. New policies are also in 
the state of preparation, based on the CSO Table with 
24%% interest. 


Year End Figures 


The most important figures as computed from the 
company’s operations during the year 1946 are as 
follows: Income, $386,380; Disbursements, $175,629 ; 
Admitted Assets, $1,154,788; Surplus and Special 
Funds, $186,717. As of vear end the company had 
$8,318,269 of insurance in force. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
Executive Promotions 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Great 
American Reserve Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas, 
Oscar D. Brundidge, General Counsel, was elected 
Executive Vice President and General Counsel. At 
the same time, Earl E. Combest, who was the first 
salesman hired by the company, was elected Vice 
President in Charge of Underwriting; E. B. Hord was 
named Superintendent of Agents; E. D. Speer became 
Managing Director of Group and Franchise Depart- 
ment; Arthur Van Deusen was named Assistant to the 
President and A. W. Cantwell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Educational Director. Mr. Brundidge has 
authored the “Legal Spotlight’’ in this magazine for 
several years and we congratulate him upon his promo- 
tion. 

At the above meeting the following new directors 
were also added: E. O. Terry (banker); William H. 
Pierce (industrialist) and C. C. Martin (leading pro- 
ducer). 


Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend in the amount of 150% was declared 
as of December 30, 1946, thus increasing the capital 
from $100,000 to $250,000. 


GREAT NORTHWEST LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Great Northwest Life Insurance Company, 
Spokane, Washington was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of September 30, 1946. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company and 
they traced its operations from the date of the previous 
examination, namely September 30, 1945. In the state 
of Washington it is customary to examine the life com- 
panies once each year, 
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As of the date of the examination and based on the 
company’s operations for the first 9 months of 1946 the 
examiners computed the following figures: Income, 
$485,978: Disbursements, $260,913; Admitted Assets, 
$2,861,114; Surplus, $458,700 and Capital, $200,000. 
[he corresponding figures as of year end were: $701,- 


100, $331,000, $3,011,000, $506,000 and $200,000. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Liberty National Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama, was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida and Georgia as of December 31, 1946. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company and 
they reviewed its operations from the date of the 
previous examination December 31, 1943. 

The figures for income and disbursements, respec- 
tively, as computed by the examiners were the same as 
those published by the company in its annual statement, 
namely, $19,364,898 and $10,435,477. In the case of 
assets and surplus, however, the examiners made sub- 
stantial changes. The company’s figure for admitted 
assets was $44,018,985, while the examiners figure was 
$44,582,969. The company’s figure for surplus of 
$3,285,382 was increased $539,180 to $3,824,562. The 
two principal items bringing this increase about were: 
market value of stocks over book, $171,380 and amor- 
tized value of bonds over book value, $392,608. The 
principal change resulting in a decrease in surplus was 
an increase of $30,973 in policy claims and losses out- 
standing, namely, from the company’s figure of $96,317 
to the examiners figure of $127,289. 


THE MACCABEES 


Can Continue Insurance 


In the March 24 edition of Best’s Weekly Life Bul- 
letin we indicated that the McKenzie Bill had recently 
heen enacted into law in the State of New York. Details 
concerning this will be found under the article “Frater- 
nal Change” appearing elsewhere in this issue. As a 
result of the Bulletin, The Maccabees of Detroit, 
Michigan, one of the largest fraternal societies, advised 
us: “Under our set-up, if a member should be expelled 
from The Maccabees, he would lose his membership in 
the Order, but if he should so desire he would have the 
right to continue his insurance by paying the usual 
premiums thereon.” 

We are furthur advised that The Maccabees has 
handled this problem on the same basis for many years. 
If more fraternal societies had followed this meritorious 
action it would not have been necessary to enact the 
McKenzie Bill in New York State. 





Non-Cancellable 
Sickness and 


Accident Insur- 

ance for the 

needs you can't 
ge foresee. 


Participating 







Life Insurance 
for the needs 


you can fo resee. 


CE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Brief Review of the 
102nd Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries aggre- 
gated $189,794,091 in 1946. Of this amount, living 
policyholders received $110,293,027 and the beneficiaries 
of 19,782 policyholders who died received $79,501,064. 


* * * 


Life Insurance in Force at the end of 1946, under 
3,561,355 policies, totalled $8,543,308,415, the largest 
amount in the Company’s history. The gain in insurance 
in force last year, amounting to $564,115,313, was greater 
than in any previous year. 


* * * 


Sales of New Life Insurance during 1946 totalled 
$832,484,000. The increase over the previous year was 
$268,303,900, or 47.5 per cent. 


* * * 


Assets, held for the protection of the Company’s life 
insurance and annuity contracts and to meet other 
obligations, totalled $4,026,689,280 at the end of 1946. 
The assets exceeded the Company’s reserves and other 
liabilities by $231,038,632, which amount constitutes the 
Company’s Surplus Funds held for general contingencies. 


* * * 


Holdings of Bonds at the close of 1946 aggregated 
$3,317,261,757, or 82 per cent of total assets. Of these 
bonds, United States Government obligations comprised 
61 per cent of total assets; public utility bonds, 9 per cent; 
railroad bonds, 5 per cent; Canadian bonds, 2 per cent; 
municipal bonds, 1 per cent, and industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds, 4 per cent. Holdings of preferred and 
guaranteed stocks amounted to 2 per cent of total assets. 


* * * 


Increased Corporate Investments in 1946 reflected 
the growing demand for funds by private industry. During 
the second half of the year, the Company’s holdings of 
investments in corporate securities increased $118,521,671. 


* * * 


Holdings of First Mortgages on Real Estate were 
valued at $335,772,452 at the end of the year. There were 


Ww 


26,980 mortgage loans on residences for amounts of less 
than $10,000, aggregating $107,164,200. During 1946 the 
Company made 3,445 new mortgage loans aggregating 
$46,785,930. Of these, 1,721 were mortgage loans to 
veterans amounting to $12,009,039. At the beginning of 
1947, the Company had mortgage loan engagements in 
of $41,000,000 which it expects to consummate 
during the current year. 


excess 


* * * 


Rental Housing provided a new medium for the invest- 
ment of the Company’s funds. Two developments were 
started in 1946: Stanworth, at Princeton, New Jersey, 
with 150 apartments, and Fresh Meadows, at Queens, 
Long Island, New York, with about 3,000 apartments and 
also shopping and other facilities for a community of 
some 10,000 people. 


* * * 


Reserves against the Company’s Contractual Obli- 
gations were further strengthened at the end of 
1946. All of these reserves are now computed on an 
interest basis of 256 per cent or lower. This action has 
been taken io protect the interests of the Company’s 
policyholders in view of the continued low yields from the 
highest quality of investments. 


* * * 


The Provision for 1947 Dividends is $41,730,229 as 
compared with $38,895,341 for 1946. The New York Life 
is a mutual company paying dividends to policyholders 
only. 
* * * 

To Serve Policyholders and the Public, the Com- 
pany maintains 126 Branch Offices in principal cities and 
a sales organization of over 5,600 agents throughout the 


United States and Canada. 


President 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1946 


« 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 





Cash on hand or in banks.......... er ren $38,342,77 Reserve for Insurance and Annuity Contracts: 
Bonds: Computed at 254% interest... .$2,212,312,214 
United States Government ‘ oleic ‘ $3,152,144,882 
glee . Computed at 214% interest.... 386,544,029 
NR oc sictknncnesecns $2,476,858,362 — i ws 
RNS <0 ss bucnesenneeees 82,786,048 Computed at 2% interest...... 553,288,639 
Ee ee eee 33,438,208 3.317.261.787 Reserve for future payments under Supplementary 
9,911,201, ‘ o« 
PINI ing)d ct adiocwidu weak ak 205,425,039 : Rey ee eer nara ey ee een ew are an 338,809,469 
sas face ait ies 
Public tilit Serer rere ey eet 358, 932,660 Reserve for Dividends left with the ( company =e 196,523,634 
Industrial and Miscellaneous... 159,821,440 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed.............. 97,414,289 Provision for 1947 Dividends to policyholders. .. . 41,730,229 
First Mortgages on Real Estate............... 335,772,452 Reserve for Premiums paid in advance......... 36,187,751 
Real Estate: 
Properties for Company use... $10,948,406 Policy Claims in course of settlement and pro- 
Foreclosed Properties, including vision for claims not reported............... 14,187,664 
$562,267 under Contract of an = aaah > 
Se a aii WOT 6.866.082 22,844,741 Reserve for other Insurance Liabilities......... 5,548,439 
Rental Housing and Business oan Provision for Taxes... ........eecee. ecbintuaieas 7,065,627 
TI go ote cicisierenstes.e 4 5,030,253 
PN so ds ocoas ac iiansielciepnacnsiciae ene wen 156,634,001 Miscellaneous Liabilities ..... a ee re 3,452,953 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. .......... 22,133,885 
, ; i 3 TOTAL LIABILITIES. ...cccccces Saree $3,795,650,648 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net)...... 34,576,950 
Pr Is a Aids t ln On onde 5 dd eaten 1,708,434 Surplus Funds held for general contingencies . . . 231,038,632 
$4,026,689,280 $4,026,689,280 


Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities valued 
at $55,956,374 are deposited with Governments and States as 
reguired by law. 


The Company started business on April 12, 1845. It has always been mutual and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


A more complete report will gladly be sent upon request. In addition to further details on the Company’s operations 
during 1946, it discusses a number of recent developments believed to be of particular interest to policyholders. These 
include the Company’s entrance into the housing field, the welcome return of hundreds of veterans to the New York Life 
organization, the serious rising trend of fatal automobile accidents, and a few examples from the many thousands of 
actual cases during the past year showing how life insurance serves human needs. A copy may he obtained by writing 
to the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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878 of Life of Virginia's 1,460 full-time 
field representatives qualified for the 
Company's conventions held during 
| April at Hotel Sevilla-Biltmore, Havana, 
| Cuba, and Whitehall, Palm Beach, 
Florida. (432 of these representatives 
each earned sufficient qualification 
credits to take a guest at the expense 
of the Company.) Qualification for 
these conventions was based on pro- 
duction and conservation. | 
The increase of insurance in force 
made by Life of Virginia in 1946 was 
2% times greater than the gain made 
in any similar period in its 75 year 
history. 
| Life of Virginia attributes this remark- 
| able record to the high quality of its 
representatives and to their enthusiasm 
for the insurance plans they are offering 
to the public. 


It usu VGVICe VW 
IFE Company or IRGINIA 





BRADFORD H. WALKER, |: 
Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
President 


Richmond, Virginia 




















That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
H. G. Zelle, President. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE 


West Dies—Zelle New President 


James C. West, President of the Missouri Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri since 1939, died on March 
6 last at the age of 54. Mr. West began his insurance 
career at age 15 when he became employed by the 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance Company. 
Some years later he worked as a field underwriter for 
the American Life & Accident, with which company he 
remained until 1926 when he joined the Missouri 
Insurance Company. During his regime, capital and 
surplus increased from $302,000 to $1,000,000 and in- 
surance in force from $11,000,000 to $62,000,000. 

H. G. Zelle, executive vice president, was elected to 
the presidency at a special meeting of the board of 
directors. Other advancements also made at that time 
were: E. A. Schmid, former secretary-treasurer, to vice 
president and treasurer; John H. Becker, Jr., assistant 
secretary, to secretary; and C. R. Gulley, former home 
office supervisor, to assistant vice president. 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
Boissard Dies 


George .\. Boissard, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Madison, Wisconsin since January, 1944, died 
on March 24 last at the age of 80. Mr. Boissard was 
one of the founders of the company, which began 
business in 1910 and was President for many years 
prior to assuming the Chairmanship of the Board. 


NATIONAL STANDARD 
New Company 


The National Standard Insurance Company, Rutland 
Building, Orlando, Florida, was incorporated as a 
stock legal reserve life insurance company under the 
laws of Florida on January 29, 1944. It was licensed 
and began business on September 20, 1944 with an 
authorized capital of, $250,000. The subscribed capital 
was $100,000; the par value of the shares is $10; 
they were sold at $20, $25 and $30, thus producing a 
cash surplus of $162,500. Expenses were limited to 
20% and totaled $110,000. 


Insurance Written 


The company is writing Ordinary and Industrial 
and Accident and Health on the non-participating plan. 
Non-medical is available from age 1-40 with the 
maximum non-medical being $5,000. The waiver of 
premium and double indemnity features are available 
and women in general are considered on the same basis 
as men. 
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Officers and Directors 


The officers are: President, J. O. Hall; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. E. Robinson; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter E. 
Smith; Medical Director, M. M. Andrews, M.D. and 
Superintendent of Agencies, N. B. McGuffey. The 
directors are: J. O. Hall, formerly Chief Examiner of 
the Florida Insurance Department; N. B. McGuffey, 
formerly a field underwriter; Walter E. Smith, who 
iormerly represented several insurance companies in 
Florida in a legal capacity; Guignard Maxcy, fruit 
vrower; J. E. Robinson, publisher; M. M. Andrews, 
M.D., examiner for several companies in Florida; 
Casper Sharp, druggist ; A. M. Tyler, grocery executive ; 
H. M. Pearce, grocery executive. 


Territory and Reserve Basis 


Currently the company is licensed in Florida only 
and policies are being written on the Modified Pre- 
liminary Term (Illinois Standard) basis with interest 
at 3%. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Observes 100th Anniversary 


On April 10 and 11 last month, the New York Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., appropriately 
celebrated its 100th anniversary. 
versary occurred on 


Actually this anni- 
April 12, 1945 but due to the war 
connection therewith were post- 
poned until this year. In the May, 1945 edition of 
this publication we paid considerable tribute to this 
company on the passing of its centennial and with minor 
changes it is reprinted following: 

The New York Life started business on April 12, 
1845 as a mutual life insurance company, having been 
organized by a group of leading New York business 
men who pledged their personal notes for $55,815 so 
that the Company would have the funds to meet early 
expenses and _ losses. 


special activities in 


These notes were cancelled in 
1850 when the assets of the Company exceeded $200,- 
000. The New York Life has never had any stock- 
holders and dividends have been paid only to policy- 
holders. 

The Company’s assets passed the million dollar mark 
in 1855, the one hundred million dollar mark in 1890 
and the billion dollar mark in 1923. According to its 
102nd Annual Report, assets exceeding $4,000,000,000 
and surplus funds held for general contingencies 
amounted to $231,039,000 on December 31, 1946. 

The Company was one of the first in the United 
States to appoint agents in order to promote the public 
acceptance of life insurance. Several of its earliest 
agents later rose to prominent positions in public life. 
\mong them were Schuyler Colfax and Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Vice Presidents of the United States ; Hugh 
McCulloch, Secretary of the United States Treasury ; 
and Lew Wallace, a distinguished soldier and author. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


Ape Ssaurance and Asmat 


PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


969 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
330 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 




















First In War... 
First In Peace... 


| Life Insurance, of course, was second 
to no other institution in the proportion 
| of its man power and its money con- 
| tributed to winning the war. 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Now, in Peace, Life Insurance is pouring 
its funds into financing the necessary 
rebuilding of the nation's industry and 
the resumption of progress. | 


And, meanwhile, it continues to aid | 
individuals with their own personal | 
plans for security. 


NATIONAL 
LIFE ARNO 
ry 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND aK 
ip ACCIDENT Ixsurance Co., Inc. aah 
( 























m ‘” HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. “&& 
“eowe Conran 
| 

| 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


A century ago there were frequent plagues and epi- 
demics of cholera, yellow fever, small pox and dysen- 
tery. Mortality was heaviest during the summer months. 
Today the heaviest mortality is during the winter, and 
the chief causes of death are the degenerative diseases 
such as heart disease, apoplexy and cancer. 


Growth 


The New York Life, during the past century, has 
pioneered in a number of important developments in 
the life insurance business such as the introduction of 
non-forfeiture benefits in policies, insuring women at 
the same premium rates as for men, insuring sub- 
standard risks at an advance in rate, publishing a com 
prehensive annual report to policyholders, adopting a 
security-plan for agents to promote better service to 
policyholders and reduce the turnover of agents, and 
providing an educational program for the agents. 

The growth and history of the Company has paralleled 
the development of the United States. Many of the 
forty-niners who went to California were insured in 
the New York Life, but the overland trip across the 
United States was so hazardous that, prior to 1850, 
the only routes to the gold regions sanctioned by the 
Company were around Cape Horn or across the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

The Company had done business in the South since 
organization and during the Civil War it faced the 
difficult task of fulfilling its obligations in the war- 
stricken areas. At one time, in order to expedite the 
payment of death claims, correspondence was carried 
through the lines under a flag of truce. Following the 
Civil War a number of Confederate leaders were at- 
tracted to the Company and joined its agency organi- 
zation. 


Highlights 


Less than two years before the Custer massacre, 
General Custer and five fellow officers insured in the 
New York Life. The Company paid $40,000 to their 
beneficiaries. 

Seven former Presidents of the United States were 
insured in the New York Life at the time of their 
deaths. President Garfield had paid the first premium 
on a $25,000 policy only a few months before his 
assassination in 1881. Two former Presidents, Calvin 
Coolidge and Herbert Hoover, served on the Company’s 
Board of Directors. Alfred E. Smith, former Governor 
of the State of New York, was a Director at the time 
of his death. 

During the past century the Company has paid over 
six billion dollars to policyholders and_ beneficiaries. 
Of this total, four billion dollars was paid to living 
policyholders and two billion to the beneficiaries of 
those who died. Insurance in force, as the Company 
enters its second century, exceeds $7,600,000,000 and 
is equal to about $220 for every family in the United 
States. 
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In observing the passing of this momentous event 
in the Company’s history, we extend our congratula- 
tions, 

In 1945, from April to February, 1946, a special 
ampaign was inaugurated during which the company’s 
6,000 agents wrote 12,285 applications for $34,281,- 
174. This of course was a most fitting and proper 
beginning for the second 100 years. 


PALO DURO INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Company 


The Palo Duro Insurance Company, located at 
919 Taylor Street, Amarillo, Texas, was incorporated 
is a stock legal reserve life insurance company under 
the laws of Texas on July 5, 1944. It was licensed on 
the same date and began business that month with an 
authorized capital of $35,000. Since that time the 
capital has been increased to $100,000, paid-in in cash. 
Che par value of the shares is $50 and they were sold 
at $100, thus creating originally a $35,000 surplus and a 
current surplus of $100,000 since there were no promo- 
tional or other expenses. 

The company is writing the usual forms of policies 
on the non-participating basis and these include: 
Ordinary, 10, 15 and 20 Payment Life; 10, 15 and 20 
Year Endowment; Endowment at 65, Continuous 
Premiums; Endowment at Age 65, 20 Premiums; 
Endowment at Age 85, Continuous Premiums ; Endow- 
ment at Age 85, 20 Premiums; 5, 10 and 20 Year 
Convertible Term; Juvenile Ordinary, 20 Pay and 20 
Year Endowment and Juvenile Endowment to Age 18. 
Waiver of premium and double indemnity are avail- 
able and single, self-supporting women are considered 
on the same basis as men. 


Officers and Directors 


President and Treasurer, R. Earl O’Keefe; Vice 
President, S. Wayne O'Keefe; Secretary, M. C. Finley ; 
Medical Director, Dr. R. R. Swindell; Actuary, M. 
B. Gammill and Superintendent of Agencies, Jim Witt. 
The O’Keefe’s, both Earl and Wayne, have been in the 


insurance business since 1925 and, in addition, some of 
the directors have also had extensive insurance experi- 
| ence. The Board of Directors include the above, plus 


J. B. Bourland (banker) ; Cleo G. Clayton (attorney ) ; 
and Farris C. Oden (insurance). 


Territory 


Currently the company is licensed in Texas and New 
Mexico. 


Reserve Basis 


Term (Illinois Standard) basis with interest at 3%. 
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tHE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O.N.L, 

















APPLIED GEOMETRY 


One axiom Geometry teaches is, “A straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points.” Applying this to life insurance, we 
find, “You must have prospects to succeed.” 


O.N.L.L. Underwriters constantly prospect for 
names which lead directly to effective sales. 
Their success in so doing is due to an organ- 
ized presentation backed up by many selling 
helps, and high quality direct mail pieces 
offered by The Ohio National Home Office. 
O.N.L.L. Fieldmen have permanent access to 
an endless “life-line” of aids supplied by their 
friendly Company. 


Here we would emphasize that good prospect- 
ing among The Ohio National Life repre- 
sentatives based upon names, coupled with 
personal situations, makes probable buyers 
instead of possible buyers. 


T. W. APPLEBY, Pres. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 











At the present time policies are being written on the 
Full Level Premium and the Modified Preliminary 











COMPLETE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR POLICYHOLDERS 


LIFE 


Including Juvenile — Family Group — 
Retirement Bonds 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Including Hospitalization — Lifetime 
Disability Coverage 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
Calif., Ill., Ind., Kans., Mich., Mo., Neb., N. J., N. D 
Ohio, Wis. and Wyo 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











PRUDENTIAL 
Group Creditor Life 


Group creditor life insurance, designed to pay off the 
open balance of a mortgage in case of the borrower’s 
death, is to be offered to home loan borrowers of The 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., under a plan 
announced last month. The mortgage-insurance combi- 
nation will require a monthly payment of only slightly 
more than the amount usually paid for interest and 
amortization alone. 

As devised by the company’s group insurance and 
mortgage loan officials, the plan is primarily for new 
loans. However, in addition to offering it to new bor- 
rowers, it will be made available to certain classes of 
present mortgagors. The maximum amount of insur- 
ance on any one mortgagor will be $10,000 and since 
the plan was not developed for the investor but as a 
protection for the home owner, it is being confined to 
that type of borrower. 


Usual Mortgage Coverage 


In effect, the principle of the plan is the application 
of reducing term insurance, issued on a low-cost group 
basis, to the reducing unpaid balance of a home loan. As 
the indebtedness is liquidated through the regular mort- 
gage payments, there is a corresponding reduction in the 
insurance coverage. Should the borrower die at any 
time during the life of his loan, the proceeds of his group 





insurance will be applied automatically to the unpaid 
balance of the debt. 

The need of life insurance as a protection for a mort- 
gagor, the company points out, is clearly indicated by 
statistics. It has been found that the chances of a man 
dying before completing payments on a 20-year loan are 
more than 16 times greater than the chance of his losing 
his home as a result of fire. Yet the vast majority of 
urban home owners consider fire insurance an essential 
form of protection. 

The new plan will be made available to the home 
financing public through the Prudential’s mortgage loan 
branch offices in all parts of the country. Key personnel, 
now being trained in the operation of the plan, will be 
available to the various field offices to place it in force. 
It is expected that actual operations will start almost 
immediately in certain branches and will be extended 
to all branches within a relatively short time. 

The payments called for under the plan will vary with 


‘the age of the borrower. As an example, the company’s 


announcement shows initial payments on a $5,000 twenty- 
year 444% loan by a 35-year old borrower as being 
$34.50. Without the insurance features such a loan 
would require a monthly payment of $31.65. Evidence 
of insurability may be required. 

“We feel that life insurance for mortgagors should 
occupy an important place in any home financing pro- 
gram,” said Carrol M. Shanks, Prudential president, in 
announcing the plan. “Of course, it always has been 
possible for a mortgagor to protect his dependents by 
covering his debt with a life insurance policy, but our new 
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“I sometimes pinch myself 
fo prove I’m not dreaming” 


“We are having a wonderful time! It just baffles me when I 
think of what the life insurance business does for us. 
gone more places, had more nice things and good times, than 
in all our other eleven years combined. Why didn’t you find 
us sooner? ... Cliff says the real secrets of his suecess are the 
wonderful Little Men of the Mail Circularization Letters and 
the Organized Sales Presentations which get the maximum 
results from his selling efforts. I agree—just look at his record! 
It’s getting so that [ sometimes pinch myself to prove 'm not 


. . ['m so deliriously happy at our good fortune.” 


‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAYS MRS. R. C. BURR 





R. C. (Cliff) Burr of La Porte City, 
Iowa, decided to embark upon a life 
underwriting career when a demon- 
stration of Minnesota Mutual’s Organ- 
ized Sales Plans suggested that he too 
could achieve success as a salesman 
with this Company. He sold his estab- 
lished grocery store in 1945. That his 
decision was well taken is shown by 
Cliff's 1946 record. Total paid busi- 
ness topped $350,000. His income for 
the year, including 10% of first year 
commissions in extra CLUB CREDITS 
as a quality award, far exceeded his 
previous yearly earnings. 
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Atlantic Offers Greater Opportunity 


1947 brings greater opportunity to many Atlantic Life representatives—a contributory Retire- 
ment Plan which will provide income benefits for both future and past service, a group 
insurance plan, with coverage in the form of Annual Renewable Term with disability benefits, 


and an agency contract providing substantial first year and renewal commissions and a con- 
tinuous service fee. 











These features, together with a salary and incentive commission contract, offer 
real opportunity for those interested in a life insurance career. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


ENsurnANCE Company 
Richmond. Virginia 


Organized 1899 


Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia — the old 
lighthouse being the first established by the 
United States Government on the Atlantic Seaboard. 




















Group Home Protection Plan places this protection on | nounced recently by Carrol M. Shanks, president. It is 
a low-cost, pay-as-you-go basis through the operation of | hoped that the new west coast office will be completed 
the group insurance principle. We are going to make | and ready for occupancy by April of 1948. 

sure that our borrowers—and right now they number 
more than 100,000—have every opportunity to protect 
their homes and their dependents, and at a cost that will 
be within the reach of everyone, no matter how modest 
his income may be.” 


The new headquarters building will be erected on a 
ten-acre site on Wilshire Boulevard, adjoining LeBrea 
Park, which has been acquired from the University of 
Southern California. In conformity with zoning re- 
strictions, it will be of only medium height, but will 
contain 400,000 square feet of floor space. The archi- 
tectural firm of Walter Wurdeman and Welton Becket 
has been awarded the contract for design, and it is 
expected that construction contracts will be let within a 
matter of days. 


While the Prudential plan represents the first time 
that group insurance has been used in this way on a 
national scale, it is not untried. A short time ago the 
company worked out for the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, a similar plan to be used in connection with 
the bank’s mortgage operations in the New York Metro- 
politan area. The company also has arranged to insure, 
on a group basis, mortgage borrowers of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Savings Bank. 

The largest mortgage lending institution in the world, 
outside of government agencies, the Prudential at the 
end of 1946 had on its books approximately 111,500 
mortgages secured by one, two, and three-family houses 
with a total unpaid balance of over $427,000,000. The 
company also has assumed a position of preeminence in 


Shanks stated that the decision to open the west coast 
head office was made after a study of the growth of 
population of the Pacific area and of the factors of public 
and policyholder service to this important region com- 
prising the states of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Colorado, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. In line with this decision, 
the office will handle all phases of Prudential business. 
Receipts from this area are in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000 annually, and a large part of this sum will 
be available for investment by the new office. 

It was pointed out by Shanks that the opening of the 
west coast office will have little effect on home office 
operations in Newark. No large transfer of personnel 
is anticipated. Of the employees who will staff the new 
office, only key men will come from Newark, the large 


the group insurance field and, several years ago, origi- 
nated the “group creditor” insurance now widely used 
by finance companies and banks in connection with their 
instalment sales financing and personal loan business. 

The company has completed plans for the erection of 
a western headquarters in Los Angeles to handle all of 
its activities in the eleven far western states, it was an- 





(Continued on the next page) 
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PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE—Continued 


portion of the clerical personnel being recruited locally. 
No reduction in office staff at Newark is contemplated. 

Harry J. Volk, who was elected a vice president in 
March, will be in charge of the new office. 

In view of the advances made in the treatment of 
diabetes in the past 25 years, the company has relaxed 
its regulations in respect to sufferers from this disease. 
The company has announced that under certain condi- 
tions it will now insure men and women who are under 
treatment for diabetes. Very careful selection will be 
exercised, the company says, and only those whose 
medical history is favorable will be accepted. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
Agency Changes 


Theo. P. Beasley, president of the Republic National 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas, has an- 
nounced that he has assumed over-all direction of the 
company’s agency operations, and that Lynn Tenney, 
formerly assistant director of agencies, is named assist- 
ant vice president and assistant director of agencies, and 
will act as his assistant in the agency department. 

Z. Starr Armstrong, C.L.U., formerly director of 
education and public relations, is being made agency 
secretary. He will continue to edit the Star, which is 
the company’s agency publication, and to handle all 
advertising copy, but will be relieved of education ac- 
tivities in order to devote his time to agency department 
operations. 

Chas. IX. Shedd, formerly director of training schools, 
also assumes responsibility for all other educational ac- 
tivity, thus consolidating the entire education and 
training program under his direction. 

M. Allen Anderson, formerly vice president and 
agency director, has resigned to accept another position. 
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RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


Executive Promotions—Examined 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting, Paul D. Lindsey, 
with the company since 1945, was elected Executive 
Vice President, and Robert B. Caplinger, who has been 
with the company 27 years, was promoted to Vice Presi- 
dent and Chief Underwriter. Also, Louise Timmerman 
was named Assistant to the President, Herman Van 
Maanen was promoted to Assistant Secretary and Mort- 
gage loan Manager and Robert O’ Haver was advanced 
to Assistant Secretary and Claim Manager. 

In early April, E. B. Hume, with the company since 
1925, was promoted to Vice President and Secretary. 
At the same time Lester C. Shine, formerly an Exam- 
iner for the Texas Insurance Department, was named 
Treasurer. 

The company was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Georgia, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina and Texas as of December 31, 1946. The 
date of the previous examination was December 31, 1944 
and the examiners traced the company’s operations dur- 
ing the intervening period. 

Income and disbursement figures as computed by the 
examiners were the same as those appearing in the com- 
pany’s year-end statement. The figure for admitted 
assets, however, was increased $23,436 from $18,235,432 
to $18,258,668. On the liabilities side, the examiners 
made changes, the principal one being a reduction in 
the contingency reserve for fluctuation in investments 
from $225,000 to $155,913. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL 
Reorganized 


The St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has been reorganized from a mutual 
into a stock and mutual company as of March 20, 1947. 
In making the change, 10,000 shares of stock were sold, 
thus creating a capital of $100,000 and adding $200,000 
to the surplus. 

The following new directors were elected at the time 
of reorganization: John K. Switzer (industrialist), 
Oliver L.. Parks (engineer), Fred J. Weber (indus- 
trialist), Henry A. Griesedieck (finance), William R. 
Marsh (insurance) and Alvin B. Vittert (real estate). 
These new directors succeed Harvey P. Bayer, Ran- 
dolph H. Schaper, Thomas E. Sly, and Edward C. 
Wagner, Jr. The remaining directors continue on the 
Board. Among the officers Thomas FE. Sly was re- 
elected President; Carroll E. Nelson and Donald B. 
Warren, Consulting Actuaries ; Paul J. Kaveney, Coun 
sel and Thomas A. Quigley, Superintendent of Agents. 
New officers elected were: Alvin B. Vittert, Ist Vice 
President ; John K. Switzer, 2nd Vice President ; Henry 
C. Jaros, Secretary; Charles W. Blaylock, Jr., Treas- 
urer and Elizabeth Rankin, Cashier. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


lhe Southwestern Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
lexas was examined by the Insurance Department of 
fexas as of December 31, 1945. The examiners re- 
wort was favorable to the company and they traced its 
perations from the date of the previous examination, 
imely, December 31, 1943. Examiners pointed out 
hat the company had set up $4,336,325 in voluntary 
eserves in view of the continued decline in the interest 
rate earned ce invested assets. The company in com- 
piling its annual statement for 1945 did not show this 
voluntary reserve separately but included it in the $100,- 
697,707 life and annuity resei ve 

The company’s figure for admitted assets, $126,259,- 
235, was increased $515,117 by the examiners. This 
umount was also set up in the form of a contingency 
reserve in the Liabilities and came about primarily from 
two sources: equity in ledger reserve for mortgage loan 
losses, $420,358 and unlisted stocks owned, $94,030. 


STANDARD (Oregon) 
Adopts CSO 2!/,°/, Reserve Basis 


I:ffective May 1, 1947, the Standard Insurance Com- 
pany of Portland, Oregon, will change from American 
\len Ultimate 30% Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois 
Standard) to CSO 214% Commissioners Method of 
Valuation. An example of the new participating pre 
mium rates and values is given below : 


Plan Age 20 25 35 45 55 

* Ordinary Life 

A—Ist 3 Yrs. . . $19.29 21.72 2799 3942 59.18 

B—After 3 ¥rs. .... 33.52 36.37. 42.70) 95241 967.69 
Special Ord. Life.... 16.55 18.96 2547 3644 55.07 
20 Payment Life ..... 31.30 = 34.06 = 40.33 50.20) 66.05 
1) Year Endowment 50.50 51.05 52.58 57.67 69.44 
lndowment at 65.... 22.74 26.20 3627 57.67 ings 


Cash Values per $1,000 


End of Year - 
\g« 2 3 4 5 10 15 20 


Ordinary Life (Option A) 


20...4. S. 9 22 35 103 175 251 
25 a 13 27 12 120 201 286 
5 3 22 42 61 161 262 3604 
5 9 35 65 85 212 336 455 
) 21 54 86 119 277 425 565 


20 Year Endowment 


My... $46 89 134 179 43 694 1000 
25 45 89 133 179 421 693 1000 
35 43 87 131 176 417 688 1000 
15 4] &4 128 173 410 677 1000 
45 10 x3 127 171 399 056 1000 


Option “A” premium may be continued to pay up policy at 
ve 85, or Option “B” will pay up policy at end of 20th year 


Minimutin issued $5,000 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 





























If You Live In A Town 
Of Under 30,000 


Your opportunity for success is ereatest 
in just such towns and we have some- 
thing good to sell—with attractive com- 
pensation. 


General Agency territory open in— 
IOWA 
KENTUCKY 
MISSOURI 
* ARKANSAS * 
LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 


For further information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS 


Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS. 





ON fran yf - 


812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo 
ALLEN May, President 
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SUN LIFE 


Quarterly Dividend 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Montreal, 
Canada, has declared a dividend of $4.25 per share on 
the capital stock of the company for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1947, and this was paid on April 1, 1947, to 
shareholders of record at the close of business March 


15, 1947. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. was examined by the New York State 
Insurance Department as of December 31, 1945. The 
examiners report was favorable to the company and 
they reviewed its operations from the date of the pre- 
vious examination as of December 31, 1943. 

In view of this company’s extensive operations in the 
Far East prior to the outbreak of the recent war, the 
examiners devoted considerable space to covering this 
phase of the business. In those countries where finan- 
cial transactions were precluded due to enemy action, 
most of the life insurance policies in force were carried 
on the automatic premium loan feature as long as value 
remained in the contracts. In the event that such value 
did not carry the policy through it was considered 
lapsed when the value ceased. Only in the Philippine 
Islands have all the facts in this situation been brought 
to light by the company. In taking this action of lapsing 
policies without value the company in practically all 
cases followed the terms of the contract. However, as a 


Have you heard about the 
“Twelve Important Points’ of 
BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS? Write 


for descriptive literature. 


U 








| concession to former policyholders it is currently allow- 


ing them to reinstate policies up to $5,000 in amount 
by paying back premiums with interest but requiring 
no physical evidence of insurability. In view of the 
chaotic conditions in the Islands, however, not too many 
former polievholders have applied for and_ reinstated 
their policies. The examiners pointed out, however, that 
during the latter part of 1945 and during the first 
quarter of 1946 the company wrote a total of $7,200,000 
of new business in the Philippine Islands. 

The examiners in compiling a statement based on the 
company's operations for the vear 1945 made several 
changes in the company’s figures as published in their 
annual statement. As a result the contingency reserve 
in the amount of $50,000 set up by the company was 
surplus of $414,106 


was reduced $19,493 to $394,013. The sum total of 


eliminated and the unassigned 


these changes amounted to $69,493. The two principal 
changes bringing this reduction in surplus about were 
in the total claim liabilities estimated at $234,671 by 
the company and computed at $276,455 by the exam- 
ners ; a contingency reserve was set up by the examiners 
under habilities in the amount of $25,000, whereas the 
company had set up its under 
There were, of course, other minor 


“contingency reserve” 
surplus funds. 
changes. 

The examiners drew attention to the acquisition cost 
of new business, particularly in the accident and health 
held, both on a Group and Individual basis. They also 
questioned some Group insurance contracts concerning 
the relationship between the organization securing the 
Group insurance and the individual securing the cer- 
tificate in relation to the New York State law regarding 
such policies. 


Executive Promotions 


\t a meeting of the Board of Directors held in March, 
Paul R. Danner, in the business 30 vears, most of it in 
the lar East, was elected Vice President, Foreign 
\geney Division; Miss Elizabeth V. Doogan, with the 
company since 1943, was elected Counsel and Charles 
\. Plumer, with the company since 1927, became Assist- 








ant Secretary in charge of the Group Department. 
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Rolland E. Irish, President 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Death Resulting From Personal 
Altercation Held Violation of 
Law Not Covered by Double 


Indemnity Provision of Life Policy 


i IHN HANCOCK Life Insur- 
ance Company issued its life policy 
with double indemnity provision in 
event of accidental death to Guy J. 
Newell. By the terms of the policy 
double indemnity is payable when 
the accidental death is “caused di- 
rectly, independently, and exclu- 
sively of all other causes, by bodily 
injury sustained solely by external, 
violent and accidental means.” 

The company defended particu- 
larly upon two exclusions from cov 
erage contained in the policy: 
(1) Where “death results, directly 
or indirectly, or wholly or par- 
tically, . . . from = injuries — inten- 
tionally inflicted on the Insured by 
any person...” and (2) where 
“death results, directly or indirectly, 
or wholly or partially, . . . from 
heing engaged in any violation of 
the law.” 

The insured died on March 4, 
1943, as a result of injuries sustained 
during an altercation that day with 
a truck driver, the insured being the 
While at 
work, the insured engaged in a fist 
fight. The truck driver struck the 
insured in the jaw with either his 
fist or the heel of his hand. The in- 
sured fell to the floor and sustained 
a broken skull from which he died. 

The first question to be decided by 
the court was whether the insured’s 
death resulted from injuries inten- 
tionally inflicted upon him by his 
antagonist. The court held that it is 
beyond question that even though 
the truck driver had a doubtful in- 
tention to injure the insured seri- 
ously, much less to kill him, he did 


truck driver’s foreman. 


May 1, 1947 


inflict upon him an intentional in- 
jury as a result of which he died. 
The court held therefore, that the 
injury came within the first exclu- 
sion set out in the policy. 

The court also held by similar 
reasoning that coverage was ex- 
cepted because Newell's death, at 
least indirectly and_ partially, re- 
sulted “from his being engaged in 
any violation of the law.” There was 
no evidence that he acted in self 
defense, and the court held that any 
other engagement in a fight would 
be a violation of the law. It may be 
conceded that the insured did not 
foresee the unexpected and sudden 
effect of his act. In that sense he 
died an accidental death (McGinley 
v. Met. Life Insurance Co., 88 N. H. 
108, 109, 184 Atl. 593). The court 
held there is no reason in this case 
to infer from an unexpected result 
that something entirely independent 
of an expectable blow from his op- 
ponent caused Newell’s death. The 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


court held that the decision of the 
W. Va. Supreme Court in Patton v. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., 115 
W. Va. 40, 175 S. E. 334, does not 
apply to the facts in this case. The 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
rendered judgment for the defendant 
insurance company. Newell v. John 
Haneock Life Insurance Co., 45 
Atl. (2d) 579, 166 A. L. R. 11. (An 
exhaustive annotation on “violation 
of law” clause follows at page 1118 
of A. L. R. 166.) 


New York Court Holds No Distinction 
Between “Accidental Death" and 
“Death by Accidental Means" 


Commercial Travelers Mutual 
Accident Association issued its pol- 
icy to Raymond L. Burr, “against 
loss of life, limb, sight, and time.” 
It insured against losses which were 
the direct and proximate result of 
and which were caused solely and 
exciusively by external, violent and 
accidental means. 

The insured was employed in the 
United States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue at Syracuse, New York. 
His duties required him to cover 
Otsego County, New York. This 
he did by automobile. His health 
appeared to be excellent. 

The deceased met his death while 
attempting to shovel the snow away 
from his automobile which had kzen 
knocked into a ditch by another auto- 
mobile. His wife, who was in the 
car, testified she saw the deceased 
hit himself or slip and fall against 
the shovel and then against the rear 
wheel or rear fender of the car. She 
helped him into the car where he 
sat down, breathed heavily for a 
moment, and was dead. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 

The New York Court of Appeals 
in its opinion says “in this State 
there is no longer any distinction 
made between accidental death and 
death by accidental means, nor be- 
tween accidental means and _ acci- 
dental results.” As was said by Chief 
Judge Crane in Mansbacher v. Pru- 
dential Ins. Co. of America, 273 
N. Y. 140, 143, 144, 7 N. E. (2d) 
18, 20, 111 A. L. R. 618: “Acci- 
dental death means death by acci- 
dent, and excludes suicide; death 
occurring through ‘accidental means’ 
in this case and under these circum- 
stances is the same as death occur- 
ring ‘by means of an accident.’ ” 
The court further held that insur- 
ance policies upon which the public 
relies for security in case of accident 
should be plainly written in under- 
standable English “free from fine 
distinctions which few can under- 
stand until pointed out by lawyers 


and judges.” A distinction between 
“accidental means” and “accidental 
results” is certainly not understood 
by the average man and he is the 
one for whom the policy is written. 


The court held that while the in- 
sured’s death may have been caused 
by “overexertion” which the insur- 
ance company claimed was not an 
accidental means, that on the facts 
presented, a chain of causation was 
set in motion beginning with the 
automobile accident in the course 
of and brought about by travel in 
a very heavy snow and wind storm, 
etc. The judgment of the Trial 
Court in favor of the beneficiary 
was affirmed. Burr v. Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation of America, 295 N. Y. 294, 
67 N. E. (2d) 248, 166 L. A. R. 462. 
(This case is followed by a long list 
of decisions distinguishing between 
“accidental means’ and “accidental 
results.” ) 
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Insurance Company Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation and its predecessors have 
been consistently identified with the market for Insurance 
Company stocks for more than 17 years. 

We afford our customers an efficient service in the pur- 
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GROUP COVERAGE 


= YURTEEN million American 
workers in 40,000 firms and or- 
ganizations were protected by group 
life insurance at the close of 1946, 
the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. The aggregate of their 
group life insurance was approxi- 
mately $28,000,000,000, an average 
of $2,000 per worker. 


“This is an all-time record total 
of group life insurance owned in 
this country,” the Institute said. “It 
is twice the total in 1939 and nearly 
three times the 1934 total. In the 
past ten years nearly $17,000,000,000 
has been added to the life insurance 
protection of the people of this 
country through this type of in- 
surance alone, not including the 
large amounts of ordinary and in- 
dustrial insurance which they have 
purchased. The growth of group 
insurance is one of the important 
demonstrations of the effective 
operation of progress in security 
achieved through voluntary action 
between employers and employees.” 


Last year’s purchases of new 
group life insurance amounted to 
about $2,500,000,000, under more 
than 6,000 contracts. 


the new 


These were 
employer-employee con- 
tracts set up and did not include 
the additions to old group plans in 
both workers insured and amount 
of insurance outstanding. These 
additions in 1946 amounted to about 
$4,000,000,000, largely the result of 
increased payrolls as the postwar 
reconversion production got under 
way. 


Group life insurance expanded 
sharply during the war years, 
1939-45. The wartime peak of about 
$25,000,000,000 was reached in 
1945. During the last half of 1945 
there was a decline in group in- 
surance, as war plants went through 
the necessary retooling for peace- 
time production. At the close of 
1945, the total of group life insurance 
in force was $22,769,786,000 repre- 
sented by 12,059,000 individual poli- 
cies, under 36,000 
ployee contracts. 
year the 
insurance 


employer-em- 
During the past 
amount of group life 
outstanding increased 
23% and the number insured by it 
increased 16%, both reaching new 
high points. 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
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MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
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19. Tabulating 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


* 


SERVICES 


62. 
110. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Elevator Modernization 
Fire Protection 

Office Planning 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 


68. 
70. 
4% 
72. 


73. 


Business Forms 

Envelopes 

Erasers 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

Marking Devices 


. Paper 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 


Pencils 


. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Stamp Pads 

. Staples 

. Staple Removers 
. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Cleaning Material 


. Copyholders 

. Copy Ribbon 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
9. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Pads 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
105. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
104. 
99. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Birthday Cards 
Bulletin Boards 
Cleansing Cream 

Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

Visual Policy Jackets 








“TYPE-N-FILE” CABINET 


NEW “Type-N-File” cabinet has 

been developed by the Marshallan 
Manufacturing Company to eliminate desk 
baskets or untidy piles of unorganized 
papers. When your secretary has finished 
typing, papers are filed immediately in 
pendant type folders. Finished in brown, 
green or hammered silver-gray, the unit 
is equipped with easy rolling casters. 


Eraser 






At finger tips 


Released 


TYPEWRITER ERASER 


Y Replacing the typewriter platen knob 

with a “Type-Eraser,” the typist is 
provided with a conveniently handy eraser 
which springs back out of the way when 
not in use. Construction is of a spring 
reel and a nylon cord and Charles G. 
Hurrle, the manufacturer, 
years of satisfactory service. 


guarantees 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Type-N-File Cabinet 


Typewriter Eraser 


Filing Shelf 
Postal Scale 
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PROMOTIONAL NOVELTIES 


HREE new plastic novelties with 

personalized name imprints have been 
developed by the Gits Moulding Corpor- 
ation. The letter opener is crystal clear 
plastic with a decoratively embossed offset 
magnifying handle. The knife has a 
replaceable blade and is available in a 
variety of colors with the advertiser's 
or recipient’s name imprinted in gold on 
the handle. Especially for women is the 
puncture proof thimble available in four 
sizes and seven colors with name imprints. 


ae 
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FILING SHELF 





HE handy wooden filing shelf manufac- 

tured by The Globe-Wernicke Company 
hangs on the pull of a file drawer. It saves 
steps, leaves both hands free to operate 
the file and prevents the papers from 
getting mussed or out of correct order. 
Eleven inches wide and thirteen long, it 
comes in quartered oak, flat green, gray, 
imitation walnut or mahogany finish. 








POSTAL SCALE 


HE new all-purpose scale manufac- 

tured by Commercial Controls Corpor- 
ation has a capacity of 30 pounds. Weights 
are shown in ounce graduations on a 
cylindrical chart with a magnifying reading 
lens and automatic illumination. 
Fast and accurate postage computation 
is automatically given for first class, air 
mail, third class and parcel post with a 
special indication for book rate. 


interior 





ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


HE “Speed-O-Letric” adding machine 

manufactured by the Clary Multiplier 
Corporation is streamlined, light-weight 
and smartly styled in two-tone gray. 
For extra speed, a thumb addition bar 
has been added to the conventional add 
bar. Other features are its comparative 
noiselessness and the fact that totals and 
sub-totals automatically print above the 
tear-off line. Immediate delivery is 
promised by the manufacturer. 
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PFICE EFFICIENCY 


AVE you ever attempted to 

build a new lawn starting from 

scratch, or have you tried to 
take a “moth-eaten,”’ weed infested 
grass patch and develop it into one 
of those beautiful green verdure pic- 
tures so often seen (and envied) in 
the grass-seed advertisements? If 
you have not, you haven't lived. The 
care, the patience, the study and yes, 
the expense of the project are 
nothing compared to the pride which 
attends success. The pleasant part 
about building a good lawn is that 
once you have attained it, it isn’t so 
difficult keeping it that way provided 
you give attention to details. 

There is no short cut to satisfac- 
tory results whether it’s growing 
grass or building an organization. 

The soil must be analyzed—grass 
won't grow unless the properties 
which promote growth are present. 
Seed must be selected with care or 


.weeds will replace the grass. It’s 


tragic how many plant 
weeds whereas they think they are 
planting grass seed. “Just any grass 
seed” will not suffice—the seed and 
the soil must be matched. The ade- 
quacy of moisture, the amount of 
sunshine will influence the “type of 
lawn.” Of course, there is Mother 
Nature who helps smooth over our 
carelessness and who gives bounties 
well beyond the just merits of re- 
ward. Lastly there is the porosity 
of the soil and soil drainage. These 
are very important—but enough 
about growing grass because as you 
surmised, this article isn’t really 
about how to build a lawn, but about 
how to build an organization. 


persons 


Each step in the procedure re- 
quires analysis, attention to details 
and careful selection of method. 
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DEVELOPING PERSONNEL 


by GUY FERGASON 


= & 


Much (maybe too much) has been 
said, and much has been written 
about the techniques of job analysis. 
Yet, reason this way—how can we 
expect responsiveness, enthusiasm 
and personal growth in our em- 
ployees and associates if the ele- 
ments required for growth are being 
handicapped by improper matching 
of men and jobs. 

The basic principle of human 
relations requires that we recognize 
that the worker is an individual who 





The author, owner and president of 
Fergason Personnel, entered the field of 
employment agency work with a_ back- 
ground of insurance experience. His office 
is the only one in the United States, as 
far as we know, that deals exclusively in 
the placement of insurance personnel. 
Mr. Fergason is a well-known author and 
speaker on personnel problems and ap- 
titude testing. If the article raises any 
questions, Mr. Fergason will be glad to 
discuss his viewpoint with any reader. 


possesses in varying degrees the 
qualities of reason, pride, envy, 
ambition, gratitude, dependability, 
and creativeness. He has a brain 
which is possible of development. 
He has a temperament which when 
put into action by stimulation follows 
a pattern called behavior. He has 
interests—he prefers to do certain 
things and is willing, because of 
self-interest, to submit to reasonable 
regulation in the pursuit of those 
interests. This individual works, as 
a rule, in a collective enterprise 
where each, in his own way, makes 
a contribution to the over-all objec- 
tive of the enterprise. This con- 
ception of human relations pre- 
supposes two factors—(1) proper 
selection of an applicant who pos- 
sesses the qualities and character- 
istics required by the job and the 
company; (2) adequate as well as 
intelligent supervision of the worker 
so that the individual can work 
smoothly in the collective enterprise 
with a minimum of conflict between 
self-interest and company interest. 
Plant shady-lawn grass seed in an 
open sunny place and the seed burns 
out. Plant ordinary seed in a shady 
place and the seed will not germi- 
nate. Put a timid, sensitive person 
under the jurisdiction of a hard- 
boiled dominating supervisor and 
there will be no germination. Put 
the social minded individual on a job 
where there is no opportunity to con- 
tact others and you have either 
wasted time resulting from unofficial 
visiting or you have a discontented 
worker. Put a mentally alert person 
capable of quick thinking and rapid 
decision on a routine repetitive job 
and you create dissatisfaction. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Developing Personnel—Continued 


Remember the old cliché about 
the “round pegs in square holes”? 
There is a lot of good sound phi- 
losophy in the statement. How about 
round pegs in round holes? Now 
that sounds like the real thing, but 
is it? The round peg and the round 
hole must be matched for size within 
a fair degree of tolerance in the fit. 
Careful inspection of the respective 
“sizes” (job analysis and employee 
screening ) is required. This inspec- 


O J S a 





tion can be casual and approximate 
(ordinary interview with the appli- 
cant) or it can be scientific with 
accurate measurement (testing the 
applicant for interests, intelligence, 
judgment, temperament and apti- 
tude for the chosen work). 

How about plant food and ferti- 
lizer in the “how to grow grass” 
analogy? “Praise” is comparable to 
fertilizer (and I am not being funny, 
nor is this a pun) because when 
used wisely it will produce growth 
and will act as an incentive to de- 
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velopment. The over-lavish use of 
praise soons burns out the recipient 
and its affect will be negative instead 
of positive. “Opportunity” is com- 
parable to plant food in that it 
helps promote growth, development 
and expansion. An employee must 
have the assurance that personal 
application will be rewarded. 

Weeds !—Now there is a subject 
about which we could write pages. 
Weeds, when uncontrolled, will take 
over a good lawn. Nature has given 
weed plants a healthy and _ prolific 
means of reproduction. They mul- 
tiply rapidly, spread far and soon 
stifle the growth of the more desir- 
able plant life. Often weeds are 
disguised by attractive coloring and 
brilliant bloom. An amateur can 
recognize the common variety of 
garden weed, but only an expert 
can recognize the less common type. 
Weed extermination is not a “one 
shot” proposition—it’s a continuous 
procedure. It starts with the care- 
ful selection of weed-free seed and 
continues periodically after the lawn 
is developed. 


Office Weeds 


Every office has ‘“weeds’’—the 
wise manager eliminates them before 
they “go to seed” and spread. In 
the early stages of growth they are 
hard to differentiate from the pro- 
ductive elements. Proper and care- 
ful selection of applicants will help 
eliminate the undesirables (weeds in 
the analogy )—merit rating will help 
spot the employees who are not 
carrying their share of the burden. 
Kkemember, please, that we are talk- 
ing about weeds, the undesirables of 
the plant family and in our analogy 
we are comparing the weeds to those 
employees who are antagonistic to 
the idea of free enterprise and who 
are malcontents and wish to destroy 
rather than build. 

Every office has employees, who 
because of some limitation, cannot 
develop beyond routine work. These 
employees are essential in the per- 
formance of the routine, repetitive 
tasks which hold no challenge for the 
more ambitious and alert employee. 
These employees are not weeds. The 
real weeds are the employees who 
are habitually discontent because of 
their own inability, and who are 
unwilling to pay the price of success 
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by study and hard work,—and who 
turn their own dissatisfaction and 
unrest against the employer and try 
to obtain unmerited rewards under 
the smoke action. 
They join any movement, enter into 
any critical activity for self-justi- 
fication, 

A friend of ours with whom we 
were discussing this analogy posed 


screen of mass 


a “nice” observation. Said he, “Sup- 
pose you do all these things that help 
develop a fine lawn (continuing the 
analogy ) but your neighbors are less 
scientific than you and their weeds 
blow over to your lawn, isn’t your 
task of development and maintenance 
almost hopeless ?” 
he meant 


Of course, what 
that suppose that 
you as the employer do have scien- 


Was 


tific selection of employees, merit 
rating, intelligent supervision, rea- 
sonable discipline, financial rewards 
based upon productivity and_ per- 
formance, won't some of your em- 
ployees leave and go with companies 
who pass out blanket raises regard- 
less of merit and who are lethargic 
about discipline and who are willing 
to accept whatever the market offers 
because the shortage of personnel 
retards selection and discipline? 


Inefficiency of Others 


Let us go back to our analogy 
again. It’s true, of course, that the 
job of developing a perfect lawn is 
made more difficult by the careless- 
ness of others. The roots of sturdy 
grass seed go deeper and will with- 
stand drought and the over-abun- 
dance of sun better than the inferior 
seeds. Once a lawn is cleared of 
weeds, any new growth of weeds is 
more easily spotted because the 
weeds stand out and are easily 
plucked. The elimination of occa- 
sional weeds not leave bare 
spots in a lawn, whereas a weed 
infested lawn is almost bare when 
all the weeds are initially removed. 
Many persons just can’t stand the 
initial cleaning out process and their 
thoughts are expressed by the state- 
ment—‘well at any rate they (the 
weeds) are green and they do not 
look so bad at a distance.” 

Efficient operations do not depend 
for their development upon the state 
of efficiency of other competing 
organizations. To say that one can- 
not become efficient because others 


does 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?” 


This is usually the first question asked when a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 























are inefficient is to hide behind an 
illogical rationalization. Every day 
we have contact with organizations 
which have applied successfully the 
formula of performance i.e., that 
performance results from (1) selec- 
tion of applicants according to speci- 
fications, plus (2) training in the 
selected work, plus (3) intelligent 
supervision of the personnel. Selec- 
tion, training and supervision are 
the keys to efficiency. 

We contact a greater number of 
employees who complain to us about 
“not being fully employed” than 
complain about “over-work.” Em- 
ployees soon lose respect for an 
indulgent, easy, careless employer. 


There are some employees who do 
not want to work, there are others 
who do. Why not try to find the 
employees whose attitudes and phi- 
losophies meet your requirements 
and whose capacities and abilities 
meet the jobs’ requirements. 

The general dissatisfaction with 
the level of employees’ productive 
efforts and the low state of em- 
ployees’ morale is in one respect 
something like the weather—we talk 
about it but do nothing. In another 
respect there is no comparison 
because while there is little that 
we can do about the weather, there 
is much we can do about our, human 
relations program, 
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presen ling 


THE 36TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF 


The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company 
Showing Condition on December 31, 1946 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks............... 2.33% $ 478,505.72 


*Bonds weeeeeess 55.85%  11,467,871.82 
U.S. Decentnenh. * '$9,831,920.00 
Other Countries. . 146,760.00 
State, County and 
Municipal ...... 1,375,361.82 
Public Utility and 
Industrial ....... 113,830.00 
*Stocks — Preferred......... 3.49%, 717,518.00 
Real Estate Owned.......... 1.80% 370,000.00 
Home Office 
Property ........ 370,000.00 
Balance on Real Estate Sales 
CO eer eae 83,470.02 
12 Farm Properties. . 35,949.46 
19 City Properties. . 47,520.56 
First Mortgage Loans........ 28.46%  5,843,072.11 
263 Farm  Proper- 
Pee ae 974,552.79 
— a Proper- 
aes race Oi 4,090,897.77 
216 “FHA Title Il. 777,621.55 
Loans Secured “ Legal Re- 
serve on Policies.......... 5.34%  1,096,755.44 
Interest Due and Accrued. .... 36%, 73,869.15 
Net Premiums in Process of 
SD ced sccreccsas.> 403,048.97 
Furniture and Fixtures........ Charged Off 
Radio Station KFBI........ Charged Off 
100.00°/, 


*All Stocks & Bonds at Market or Commis- 
sioners' Valuation. 





Total Admitted Assets.........$20,534,111.23 


Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
During 1946 


$906,773.08 


Jhe FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 2isccance C. 


RADIO STATION KFBI 
H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies... . 


. .$16,740,372.64 


Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of 
Mortality and of Market Value of 
Assets ...... SS AR See 353,499.07 


Reserve for Taxes................. 


62,000.00 


Credits to Policyowners left with Com- 


pany on Deposit at Interest.......... 1,008,186.34 


Special Funds —_. to Policyown- 


ers in 1947. 10,006.63 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid....... None 
Death Claims Reported but Proof not 

Completed December 31, 1946. 28,192.25 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 494,445.00 
All Other Liabilities. . 62,409.30 
Capital & Surplus....... |,775,000.00 


(For Additional Protection of ‘tite 





Total Liabilities .... . .$20,534, 111.23 


Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 


$20,690,737.55 


Compan Y 
( 
1070 KILOCYCLES 


J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. 
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Acacia Mutual: New business for the 


first quarter of 1947 totaled over $30,- 
000,000 and represented a 21% gain over 
the same period in 1946. 


x * * 


Agency Management Association: 
Frederic M. Peirce, in the business 10 
years and most recently Assistant Treas- 
urer and Assistant Secretary of the Cap- 
itol Life of Denver, Colorado, has been 
named Senior Consultant. 


x * * 


American Life Convention: The Pol- 
icyholder’s National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, S. D.; United Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, Denver, 
Colorado, and Victory Life, Topeka, 
Kansas, have been admitted to member 
ship, bringing the total number of com- 
panies so afhliated at the present time 
to 215. 


=  & 


American National: 1/. len Ander- 
,on, formerly First Vice President and 
Director of Agencies for the Republic 
National’ Life, and in the business for 
many years, has been appointed Director 
of Agencies for the Texas Ordinary 
Division of the company. 

J. C. Bullion, with the company since 
1934, has been promoted to Regional 
Superintendent of the Southwestern In- 


dustrial Division of the company. This 
includes Industrial Agencies in West 


Texas, New Mexico and Colorado. 


x & & 


Atlantic Life: Willard I. Lee, for the 
past 15 years associated with the Aetna 
Life, has been named Branch Office Man- 
ager for the company in Richmond, 
Virginia, 

x * * 


Baltimore Life: /. Carroll Rhodes has 
been promoted to Assistant Secretary. 


*k & * 


Bankers Life (lowa): New paid business 
for the first quarter of 1947 showed a 
30% gain over the same period in, 1946. 


x *k * 
Beneficiary: “The Beneficiary in Life 
Insurance” is the theme of a series of 


special lectures given during the Spring 
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term at the University of Pennsylvania 
under the auspices of the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education. 
Ten outstanding experts representing 8 
life insurance companies will deliver the 
series of lectures and cover all phases 
of the subject. It is expected that this 
series will be published in book form next 
Fall. 
x *k * 


Berkshire Life: Learonso S. Wright has 
been appointed General Agent for the 


company in Indianapolis, Indiana. He 
joined the Berkshire as a district agent 
in 1943. 


x *k * 


Business Men's Assurance: The second 
Home Office School for new employees 
lasting 9 days, began on March 17. Sub- 
jects covered include a discussion of the 
history of the company, an explanation 
of the organization of insurance com- 
panies and third, the importance of build 
ing good public relations. Following 
school there is a conducted tour of the 
Home Office. In our opinion this is an 
excellent idea. 


x *k * 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: February 
1947 totaled $100,577,000 + 14.8% and 
Newfoundland $664,000 + 10%. 


= & @ 


Colonial Life: At the annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors a cash dividend 
of $1.00 per share on the capital stock 
of this company was declared payable 
March 31 to stockholders of record on 
March 26. 

+ @f 


Connecticut Mutual: rank J. Lynch, 
C.L.U., and in the business 15 years, the 
first five with the company, has again 
returned to the Connecticut Mutual as 
General Agent in Minneapolis. 

James H. Farrar, with the company 
since 1934, has been named General 
Agent in Chicago, succeeding Ewart G. 
Walls, Jr., resigned, to enter another 
field of activity. 


= ® @ 


Franklin Life: The top 100 representa- 
tives of the company averaged cash 
earnings of $18,000 in 1946. The top 10 
averaged $39,972; the 25th man earned 
$21,418; the 75th man earned $11,861 and 
the 100th man earned over $10,000, 





The company has been licensed to do 
business in Utah, and Vivian W. Bentley, 
formerly associated with the American 
National, has been appointed General 
Agent in Salt Lake City. 

Harvey R. Feller has been named Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Mr. Feller has been engaged 
in life insurance work in that city for 
the past 5 years. 

B. R. McCotter, formerly with the 
Jefferson Standard Life, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Salisbury, N. C. 

New business for March, 1947 totaled 
$12,400,000 and the sales for the first 
quarter of this year amounted to $35,- 
000,000. 

x * * 


Great American Reserve: New paid 
business for the first 3 months of 1947 
showed a 100% increase over a compar- 
able period in 1946, 


x * * 


Mome Life: New business for February, 
1947 showed a 10.94% gain over the same 
month in 1946 and also represented the 
25th consecutive month in which new 
business has shown a gain over the cor- 
responding month of the previous yer. 


x kk 


Jefferson Standard: Following promo- 
tions have been made: Michaux H. 
Crocker, formerly Manager of the Fi- 
nancial Department, has been ncmed 
Assistant Treasurer; James N. Ross has 
been promoted to Assistant Manager of 
the Financial Department; Chariecs H. 
Doggett has moved up to Assistant Treas- 
urer & Manager of the Financial Depart- 
ment and Charles A. Banks was named 
Assistant Manager of the Securities De- 
partment. 
oe: - 2 = 


John Hancock Mutual: Edward F. 
Beason, C.L.U., and in the business since 
1929, has been appointed General Agent 
at Birmingham, Alabama in partnership 
with General Agent William I. Pittman. 

Has awarded musical scholarships to 
10 outstanding individuals at the Berk- 
shire Music Center at Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass. As mentioned previously, 
the John Hancock sponsors the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which is conducted 
by Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. The Music 
Center was founded in 1940 by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and Conductor 
Koussevitzky. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Where there is 
| no Vision 
| The People 
Perish 





Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
| OPENINGS 


in 
| WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY | 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office | 
| CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 
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+ ATTRACTIVE ACTUARIAL 
FOSITIONS AVAILABLE 


The position of Associate 
Actuary in one of the fastest 
growing life insurance com- 
panies in the Midwest is 
available to a young man 





with experience and execu- 
tive ability. The company 
can also make an attractive 
offer to young men who have 
actuarial talent or ambition 
and wish to acquire experi- 
ence. 


company with $180,000,000 


of insurance in force, is there 
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a responsible position avail- 
able which affords a greater 
opportunity. Inquiries will be 
considered confidential. L-50, 


Altred M. Best Company, Inc. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Lincoln National: Five employees have 
been presented with cash awards by A. J. 
McAndless, President. These are Miss 
Mary M. Cusic, who has earned a Fel- 
lowship in both the American Institute 
of Actuaries and the Actuarial Society 
and thus becomes one of 15 women in 
the entire country to have achieved this 
distinction; also C. J. Woodley, who is 
now an Associate of the Society; /’. W. 
Clark, Miss Julia A. Smith and John 
Phelps, who have completed five exami- 
nations and are Associates of both So- 
cieties. 


x * * 


Lutheran Mutual: New business for 
March, 1947 showed a gain of 24% over 
the same month in 1946, while the com- 
parable gain for the first quarter of this 
year was 18%. 


x *& & 


Metropolitan Life: John H. Almy, 
Superintendent of Agencies for the com- 
pany in the metropolitan New York 
City territory, has been appointed to the 
newly established position of Chairman 
of the Superintendents of Agencies. In 
this capacity he will preside over the 
monthly meetings of the 13 Superin- 
tendents of Agencies. 

Walter M. Miller, with the company 
since 1922, has been named Manager of 
the company’s Freehold, N. J., District 
Office, succeeding William S. McIlvaine 
(1926), who was transferred in similar 
capacity to the Fairview (Camden), 
N. J., district. 

George R. Parkerson, with the com- 
pany since 1928, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the company’s Macon, Georgia 
district office. 


x *k* * 


Minnesota Mutual: /. Stanley Hill, who 
joined the company in 1930 as a clerk 
in the Actuarial Department, has re- 
cently been promoted from Supervisor 
to Assistant Actuary. 


x *k * 


Mutual Benefit: Charles E. Brewer, Jr., 
C.L.U., with the company over 17 years 
and most recently Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies in charge of the 
liaison between that Department and the 
company’s 16 Southern agencies, has now 
been made responsible for the contact 
with all company agencies. 

John W. Randolph, in the business 
since 1940, has been named General Agent 
in Birmingham, Alabama, succeeding 
Graham Kirkpatrick, who resigned to 
enter another field of business. 


x *k * 


Mutual Life: 4. Emil Lawson, with the 
company since 1913 and most recently 
an assistant to the Director of Training, 
has been named Manager of the com- 
pany’s office in the Chrysler Building in 
New York City, succeeding LeRoy 
Bowers, retiring after 45 years service, 
the last 33 as Manager. 





New England Mutual: The case history 
of a $1,000 Endowment policy purchased 
shortly after the Civil War and lapsed 
for non-payment of premium in 1867, 
after the second premium had been paid, 
was finally settled a short time ago, 
Twenty years from the date of issuance 
this contract matured for an amount 
of $212 but the company could find no 
one to whom the proceeds should be paid. 
Three grandchildren were located re- 
cently and each received approximately 
$70, thus settling the case. 


x x ® 


New Orleans Insurance Women: 
Held a dinner and fashion show for 
members and their friends on the Jung 
Roof on March 13th last. A capacity 
crowd of 350 viewed the latest Spring 
and Summer fashions for the career 
women as presented by Marie Burton 
from her St. Charles Ave. Shop and 
modeled by members of the Insurance 
Women of New Orleans. 


x & @ 


New York Life: Edmund H. Bennetts 
(1913) has been transferred as Manager 
from the company’s 42nd Street, New 
York City office to the Midtown branch 
office; Matthew A. Grove, with the com- 
pany since 1937, was named Mr. Ben- 
netts’ successor. At the same time, F. C. 
Porter, Jr., (1924) was promoted from 
Training Supervisor for the company in 
Chicago, to Manager of the Northern 
Ohio branch office. 


~*~ & ® 


Northwestern National: Reuben J. 
Jacobson, in the business since 1933, and 
most recently with the Colonial Life, has 
been appointed Associate Actuary, and 
at the same time [Richard H. Tallman, 
in the business since 1934, and with the 
company since 1941, was also promoted 
to Associate Actuary. 


x &k * 


Occidental Life (Calif.): Worits Aabel, 
formerly General Agent for Ohio Na- 
tional Life, has been named General 
Agent for the company in Hastings, 
Nebraska, succeeding the late Hl. O. 
Johnson. 

The company has opened two new 
Agencies in Huntington, W. Va. and 
Norfolk, Va. and has appointed John S. 
Hermansdorfer and Bernard B, Joyner, 
Jr., General Agents in the respective 
cities. 

On April 1 the company resumed op- 
erations in Hong Kong, China, and the 
new General Agent there is Tsufa F. Lec. 
a former partner of P. 17. Anderson, who 
is now Assistant Vice President. 

Max R. Watkins, in the business sin-e 
1940, has been named General Agent 
for the company in Springfield, Missouri, 
succeeding Ralph Barksdale, who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. 

Deward A. Childre, in the business 
since 1932, has been appointed Branch 
Manager of the company’s Dallas, Texas 
office, succeeding his brother, H. Thad 
Childre, who is continuing in that posi- 
tion but is now devoting all his time to 
brokerage business. 


Best’s Life News 
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New paid Ordinary business for March, 
1947 totaled $20,779,887, a new company 
record in production for any one month. 
The paid-for Ordinary for the first 
quarter of this year was $58,594,323, 
representing a gain of 31.28% over a 
comparable period in 1946. 


x &.2 


Pacific Mutual: W. W. Gillespie (22 
years) and Nevin W. Albert (41 years) 
have been appointed Manager of Agencies 
and Assistant Manager of Agencies, re- 
spectively. Mr. Gillespie succeeds Jens 
Smith, who was recently named a Gen- 
eral Agent for the company. 

New paid business for the first 3 
months of 1947 showed a 17% gain over 
the comparable period in 1946. 


* 2 ® 


Philadelphia Life Cashiers’: Frederick 
W. Floyd, Jr., Executive Secretary of 
the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, was the featured speaker 
at the regular meeting of the Association 
held on February 21 last. Mr. Floyd’s 
talk dealt with Public Relations with par- 
ticular emphasis on the part played by 
the Cashier. 


x *k * 


Provident Mutual: Ralph W. Tipping, 
C.L.U., and John J. Gallagher have been 
appointed General Agents for the com- 
pany in York and Harrisburg, Pa., re- 
spectively, following the retirement of 
Boyd M. Ogelsby, who represented the 
company as General Agent in Harrisburg 
since 1925. 


xk * 


Prudential: Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc., of Hollywood and Chicago, 
are making a picture, “The House on 
the Rock,” portraying the various func- 
tions of the home office departments. The 
film is scheduled to be ready for showing 
by mid-summer. 


x *& & 


Reliance Life: Jack E. Rawles, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1932 and most 
recently Assistant Manager of the Illinois 
Department of the company, has been 
appointed Director of Training in charge 


of the National Agents Training Pro- 
gram of Reliance Life. 

James K. Pace, C.L.U., and in the 
business several years, has been ap- 


pointed Manager of the Tri-State De- 
partment, including parts of Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Arkansas, with head- 
quarters in Memphis. 


x = Ss 


Reserve Life: At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders and directors 
March, Howard E. Mack and C. C. 
Bradley were elected Vice Presidents. 
Both men had extensive experience in 
the various branches of the insurance 
business. 


held in 


x kk 


Reserve Loan Life: Sam B. 
in the business since 1935, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
jn San Antonio. 


Hopkins, 


Security Life & Accident: Has been 
licensed to transact business in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and Lionel T. Miyamoto, 
in the life insurance business for several 
years in Hawaii, has been named Agency 
Manager and has set up his headquarters 
in Honolulu. 


* & & 


The Travelers: George B. Wilson has 
been promoted to Manager of the com- 
pany’s Vancouver, B. C., Agency, suc- 
ceeding John A. Clark, retired. 


x &* & 


Union Mutual: Alfred W. Perkins, for- 
mer Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State of Maine, has been appointed As- 
sociate Actuary. 


x & @& 


United Fidelity Life: Dr. Howard K. 
Crutcher, in medical practice since 1928, 
has been appointed Medical Director of 
the company. 


a 


United States Life: Walter R. Zerbst, 
in the business 14 years, has been ap- 
pointed Agency Secretary and will act 
as liaison man between the field and the 
home office. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Actuarial Society of America, May 8-9, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Industrial Insurer's Conference, May 8- 
10, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

Canadian Life Offices Association, May 
13-15, Seianory Club, Montebello, P.Q. 

Insurance Accounting & Statistical Asso- 
ciation, May 15-17, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

L.O.M.A. Spring Conference, May 19- 
20, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


Association Life Insurance Counsel, 


Spring Meeting, May 26-27, the Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 
Home Office Life Underwriters’ Associa- 


tion, May 26-28, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. Y. 


Medical Section, American Life Conven- 
tion, May 28-30, Grove Park Inn, Ashville, 
N. C. 


American Institute of Actuaries, May 29- 
30, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, June 1-4, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

A.L.C. Investment Seminar June 23-July 
3, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Million Dollar Round Table Conference, 
September 5-9, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 


National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers Annual Meeting, September 8-12, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

International Claim Association, Septem- 
ber 15-17, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

L.O.M.A. Annual Meeting, September 24- 
27, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 
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SERVICE BEYOND CONTRACT 


Lz public is the beneficiary of 
a 


broad and growing range of 
special services on the part of 


\merican business which are imple- 
menting democracy and conserving 
the interests of all, Holgar J. John- 
son of New York City, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, told 
lowa business men last month. 
“Recognizing in full its special 
responsibilities in making a vivid 
demonstration of democracy at work, 
not only to our own people but to 
all the world, business management 
in this country is today rendering 
an extensive service beyond the 
requirements of its own sphere,” 
Mr: Johnson said. “The greatest 
research project of all time is the 
composite research now being under- 
taken by business as a whole into 
the whole broad subject of product, 
productivity, distribution, — living 
standards, health, and almost every 
aspect of the social-economic struc- 
ture. Much of this research, of 
course, is in direct interest of the 
individual business, but much of it is 
of no such direct individual interest, 
rather being a 
interest. 


service in public 

“All of this research is of benefit 
to the public. It is the medium by 
which further progress is going to be 
made in improving our standards 
of living even beyond the present 
high level, unattained by any other 
peoples in the world. Through such 
efforts as this the health of future 
generations will be better than today, 
the enjoyment of life even fuller and 
the general level of democracy on a 
still higher plane. 

“There are other activities beyond 
the research work which are serving 
the public these days. Some are di- 
rected towards civic improvement, 
some towards better family relation- 
ships, some towards better health— 
actual projects undertaken by busi- 
ness organizations which have no 
compulsion other than a desire to 
better serve their communities. It is 
efforts such as these which will give 
the clear demonstration to the world 
of the advantages and benefits of the 
American system of democracy and 
free enterprise. And that demonstra- 
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tion is greatly needed today in the 
face of the world between 
nations and segments of the world’s 
peoples. 


crisis 


“Whatever is to be done to 
implement democracy and give evi- 
dence of its superiority as a govern- 
ing principle, whatever is done to 
give a world wide demonstration of 
the advantages of the system of in- 
dividual enterprise must be done in 
large part by the people and the 
business organizations of this coun- 
try. We represent the one great 
world power left untouched by the 
changing ideologies which have 
swept large parts of Europe and 
Asia into varying degrees of social- 
ism. And it is largely the responsi- 
bility of American business to pro- 
vide the evidence to the court of 
public opinion, That responsibility 
is recognized by management today. 


Life Insurance 


Citing the steps taken by life 
insurance to follow this pattern in 
its broad range of relationships with 
the public, Mr. Johnson said, ‘*Life 
insurance is exerting every possible 
effort to do these three things: (1) 
demonstrate by performance the ad- 
vantages of security and protection 
attained through individual enter- 
prise and voluntary action; (2) 
make available to the public all the 
facts and 
insurance which are necessary to an 
understanding of it and maximum 
utilization of its services ; (3) render 
a service to the public beyond the 
routine requirements of the business, 
pointing to enhancement of the 
democratic processes of the nation.” 


figures concerning life 


The latter was emphasized by 
Mr. Johnson as an activity of in- 
creasmg importance today and he 
said, ‘Life insurance has endeavored 
to find every possible channel for 
this ‘plus’ service in public interest. 
This has been the objective of its 
special service campaigns in the past 
few years, including the wartime 
Keep Well Crusade, the anti-infla- 
tion program, the efforts to urge 
veterans to keep up their National 


Service Life Insurance, studies seek- 
ing broadened and helpful areas for 
the placement of life insurance funds, 
the research into the causes and pre- 
vention of heart disease and the cur- 
rent program to aid sound family 
financial planning.” 

Mr. Johnson commented on life 
insurance in Iowa, saying, “These 
same life insurance relationships are 
at work in lowa just as in every 
part of the country. They are not 
some intangible national affair, but 
something localized and personalized 
in Iowa and every other state. Life 
insurance is large in this state today. 
Total life insurance owned by Iowa 
families is now about two and one- 
half billion dollars. A new record 
volume was reached last year and 
purchases so far this year show an 
increase—in fact, an increase more 
than twice the national rate. 

“This life insurance, in addition 
to providing this great bulwark of 
security for Iowa families, is paying 
off annually to these families at the 
rate of some $35,000,000 in benefits. 
At the same time, there are even 
more life insurance dollars invested 
in this section of the country than 
there are accumulated life insurance 
dollars back of the policies owned 
here. In the West North Central 
states, of which Iowa is one, total 
life insurance investments are today 
approximately four billion dollars— 
four billions at work keeping rail- 
roads moving, farms adequately 
financed, business and_ industrial 
units operating, light and power 
plants functioning, home owners 
building, schools, water works, high- 
ways and all other governmental 
activities smoothly functioning. And 
these investment dollars are one- 
fifth greater than the total of policy 
funds held for the policyholders of 
these states. That is evidence of 
how these dollars used to provide 
life insurance protection come back 
home to work for the community, as 
well as for the individual policy- 
holder. Here again is a demonstra- 
tion of life insurance as one of the 
vital instruments of democracy. In- 
deed, life insurance is democracy in 
action.” 
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INSURANCE MEMORABILIA 


HE Alfred M. Best Company is 

donating one of its ground-floor 
windows at 75 Fulton Street in the 
downtown New York insurance dis- 
trict for the display of old insurance 
relics. The insurance business 
reaches back to the very beginning 
of our Nation and is replete with 
mementos of by-gone days that are 
of real public interest. 


The first features an 
eighteenth century fire mark “Green 


display 


Tree” and the fire policy covering 
the property on which it was fas- 
tened—both being No. 30 issued by 
the Mutual Company. 
Flanking the exhibit are two display 
cards which trace the history of fire 
marks and explain their use. This 
exhibit is on loan 


Assurance 


through the 
courtesy of the American Reserve 
Insurance Company. 

Displays will be changed monthly 
and the Alfred M. Best Company 
will be glad to schedule any items of 
general public interest. Great care 
will be exercised in handling and 
suitable all-risk insurance coverage 
is in force. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN ACTION 


New Book 


NEW book ‘‘Public Relations in 
Action” has recently been pub- 
lished by the Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y., which was written 
by Philip Lesly. This book deals 
in case histories and covers several 
businesses, among them life insur- 
ance. In connection with the life 
insurance case, a full history is given 
of the Institute of Life Insurance 
and its various public relations cam- 
paigns. 
The book is available at the pub- 
lishers at $4.50 per copy. 


lIOWA 


New Commissioner 


TERLING A. ALEXANDER, 
attorney-at-law, has been ap- 
pointed Insurance Commissioner for 


Iowa succeeding C. R. Fischer. 
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PURDUE PLAN 


HE successful Life Insurance 

Marketing course at Texas Chris- 
tian University will be transferred 
to the University of Connecticut 
with the first classes beginning June 
Q 


This announcement was 
jointly by the 


made 
local 
underwriter sponsoring groups, the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

C. L. McPherson, Director at 
TCU, will also head the course at 
Connecticut. Daniel P. Cahill, assist- 
ant director, will accompany Mr. 
McPherson to 


universities, 


Connecticut. The 
first basic class will begin at New 
London, June 9, with succeeding 
basic classes in October and Feb- 
ruary. 

It was emphasized the commit- 
ments at TCU will be carried out 
fully for those students who have 
completed their basic and inter- 
mediate courses. Mr. McPherson 
said the last intermediate class at 
TCU began on March 31 and ends 
May 2. Advanced 1-2-3 (for all 
basics) will be held July 28 to 
August 29. 


Reasons for Transfer 


One of the chief reasons for 


transferring the campus training 
course from TCU, it was pointed 
out, was the proximity of TCU in 
ort Worth to Southern Methodist 
in Dallas, where a life marketing 
course also is being conducted. It 
was felt by all concerned that 
a better geographical distribution 
would bring the advantages of these 
pioneering schools to a larger num- 
ber of companies and students. The 
University of Connecticut, located 
near the great life insurance center 
of Hartford, was chosen on the basis 
of providing eastern states with a 
school and the University’s back- 
ground of interest in life insurance 
sales training. 

\t the Connecticut university the 
marketing course will be in the 
Administration School, 
which is headed by Dean Laurence 
J. Ackerman. 


Business 


j Dean Ackerman is 
well known in life insurance circles 
through his work in sales training 





and education. President Albert N. 
Jorgensen of Connecticut has given 
his support and encouragement to 
the university's new course. 

They have cooperated closely with 
Mr. Zimmerman and members of 
the underwriter’s sponsoring com- 
mittee, headed by George J. Rich- 
ards, Monarch Life, Hartford, chair- 
man. Other committee members are 
Harold Smith, National Life, Hart- 
ford; Howard Krick, Penn Mutual, 
New Haven; Malcolm McCallum, 
Connecticut Mutual, Bridgeport ; 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice president of 
Connecticut Mutual; Robert W. 
Wilkinson, Aetna Life, Hartford; 
Maurice Perry, Phoenix Mutual, 
Hartford; Phil Hewes, Connecticut 
Hartford; Thomas W. 
Cole, The Travelers, Hartford. 


General, 


ESTATES AND TAXES 


Lore Joins Foosaner 


\RTIN M. LORE, special at- 

torney affiliated with the Chief 
Counsel’s office of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the U. 5S. 
Treasury Department, has become 
associated with Samuel J. Foosaner, 
the author of ‘Taxes and Estates” 
featured monthly in this publication. 


Mr. Lore, who resigned from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to en- 
gage in private practice, has been 
trial counsel with the technical staff 
in the New York Division. Mr. 
Lore first entered government serv- 
ice in 1937. He participated in the 
preparation of the Internal Revenue 
Code (present 
present tax 


codification of the 
laws). Thereafter he 
Was associated with the Divisions of 
Legislation and Regulations and the 
Interpretive Staff of the Treasury 
Department. lor approximately two 
vears, he was associated with the 
Chief Counsel’s office in the New 
England Division as trial counsel. 
During the War he 

matters in connection 


handled tax 

with war 
emergency provisions for the Treas- 
ury Department. Mr. Lore, who is 
a certified public accountant of the 
District of Columbia, is also a mem- 
ber of the Bars of Wisconsin and 
of the State of New York. 
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The only compilation of statistics on 


FIRST YEAR DEATHS 


The tragic cases where the purchaser of life insurance dies during the first 


policy year, are the basis of some of the most moving human interest stories in 


| life insurance. Often the family knew nothing about the insurance so _ recently 


taken out. Always, life insurance comes into action at a critical time, always with 
its beneficence adding greatly to the splendid record the business has built up over 
the years. 


EFFECTIVE SALES TOOL FOR AGENTS 


THE TRAGEDY OF LAPSE! EVERY TIME THE CLOCK TICKS 
Compilation showing number of policies (and 
total face value) which fail to serve ultimate pur- 
pose of life insurance by reason of lapse or sur- 


A graphic picture of the benefits to policyholders, 
minute by minute. 








render. AND SUDDEN DEATH! 

REJECTED! An estimate of the most potent causes of death 
The sad story of those who waited too long before ae the policyholders who had been insured 
insuring their lives—waited until they no longer oe eS Sa 


were insurable. 
POLICIES DECLINED 


Analysis of reasons why companies declined to 
insure those whose policies were rejected. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT FIGURES 


Statistical table showing principal items from 
annual statements of life insurance companies and 
fraternal orders. 


Strengthen the Family — Safeguard America! 


OUR MOST VITAL PROBLEM — DISCUSSED BY LIFE LEADERS IN 


THE POLICYHOLDERS’ NUMBER 


Che Weekly Underwriter 
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FUTURE SECURITY 


Nace estimated at between $11 
and $12 billions in the aggregate 
was taken out of the nation’s in- 
come stream last year for the finan- 
cial security and protection of the 
individual and family, according to 
a study of data collected by Govern- 
ment and private sources. Of this 
sum, some two-thirds is of voluntary 
origin. 

The total amount is equivalent to 
approximately $1 out of every $15 
of national 1946, and 
its size is indicative of the marked 
progress made in the nation in the 
last decade to protect the people 
at large against the contingencies 
of life and the vicissitudes 
nomic conditions. 
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bulk of the American people now 
enjoy a broad program of protec- 
tion which provides, in 
amounts. determined by — individ- 
ual selection and status, 
such benefits as life insurance, re- 
tirement payments, 
ment insurance, 
accidents and 


varying 
income 


unemploy 
compensation for 
illness, and hospital 
and medical benefits among others. 


Individual Decision Big Factor 


The inauguration of the Social 
Security program in the middle ’30s 
was an important step forward in 
this program. In the main, however, 
the growing scope of personal se- 
curity plans has been the result of 
individual and the great 
bulk of the annual funds involved is 
coming from the 


decision 


individual purse 
and business establishments, not gov 
ernment. 


The tabulation below gives the 
sums allotted last year for individual 
and family security 
are round-number 
latest figures or esti 
available = (in 
dollars ) : 


and 
approximations 


programs, 


based on the 


mates millions of 


Life insurance premiums ........$ 5,500 
Federal Old Age benefit tax (So 

MAL SECUTIEY)) ia codsacecscaa e's 1,250 
Une cay 5 sor insurance (includ 

ing Federal tax for its admin 

MORMON) 5.5 55s Sscae Geared ees 1,180 
Company retirement benefit pro 

ee Or ee Pe 1,000 
Accident and health insurance 

MENS: yk dis cited ici mise : 675 
Civil Service retirement plan .... 500 
Local government retirement sys- 

OE re ere ee 375 
Railroad retirement plan ........ 300 
Railroad unemployment plan 

CRICUEEA EAR) s:6c cre weaccctceees 130 

Total $10,910 

There are, in addition, several 


other plans operating in the eco- 


nomy of the same broad financial 
security nature, such as workmen's 
compensation, union welfare funds 
which have been established in 
a number of industries, hospitaliza- 
tion insurance carried by millions 
of individuals, and medical and 
surgical plans. All these involve 
hundreds of millions of dollars 


more in annual payments 
from this study are the 
volved personal savings, charity 
payments of all and Gl 
benefits. 


Excluded 
sums in- 


kinds, 


Breadth of Coverage 


A few figures will 
dication of the 


give an in- 
breadth of the 
Currently 
mated 73 


COV- 
erage. there are an esti- 
insurance 
policvholders, equivalent to half the 
population. Under the old age bene- 
fit provisions of the Social Security 


million life 


program some 77 million cards have 
been issued to date of 
55 million are 


active. An 


which about 
officially classed as 


estimated 44 million 


persons carry accident and _ health 
insurance, and more than 23 million 
are enrolled in the Blue Cross 
hospital plans. How many millions 


are covered by pension and retire- 


ment plans is not known, but there 
are an estimated 10,000 pension and 
group annuity 


plans in private in- 


dustry. 

A corollary 
of this 
program 


result of the 
overall 
is that 
flow back directly 
every 


growth 
personal security 


f dollars 


econ Iny 


billions « 
into the 

Under life 
example 
billions 


vear, insurance 
alone, for 


approximately 
$2.8 


paid last 
to policvholders and 


were year 
beneficiaries. 
And payments under unemployment 
insurance 


in 1946. 


exceeded billion dollars 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


INCE 


edition, 


publication of the April 
the following companies 
have expanded as indicated : College 
Life (Ind.) in Missouri and Ohio; 
Constitution Life (Calif.) in Ore- 
gon; Franklin Life (Ill.) in South 
Dakota and Utah; National Guard 


ian (Texas) in North Dakota and 


Wisconsin; Security Life & Acci 
dent (Colo.) in Hawaii and Trav 
elers (Conn.) Hawaii. 
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N. ONE ever asks what kind of life insurance he 
owned. Everyone wants to know how much he left. 


If that’s the first thing they ask when he dies, isn’t 
it the first thing 4e should ask when he buys? 


We thought so. That’s why we make $15 a month 


Family Income available on Five Year Renewable and 


Convertible Term Insurance. 


It only takes $203.70 a year at 35 to guarantee his 
family $150 a month for 20 years from date of issue 
and then $10,000 in cash. 


Initial rate — $6.55 per $1,000. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


of Calfforrua * V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do” 
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Women's Market—Continued 


justments. In 1910, approximately 
71% million women were at work; 
in 1940, 12% million; by 1950 it 
will reach 16 million or more. 

(3) 50% more women are em- 
ployed today than before the war. 
The plea for more trained women 
as teachers, social workers, chem- 
ists, physicists, research workers, 
personal advisors, librarians, nurses, 
draftsmen, writers, editors, secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, clerks, ac- 
countants, and countless others, is 
heard throughout the land and goes 
unanswered. 





RIGHT DOWN 
Your ALLEY 


Our copyrighted Q-V-S Compen- 


sation Plan means a _ ‘“‘strike”’ 
for any Field Underwriter. 


1. Performance bonus... Pays 
extra dollars MONTHLY for 
business that stays — to Field 
Underwriters who stay. 


2. Builds substantial renewal in- 
come twice as fast during the 
early renewal years. 


3. Carries Life Time Service Fee. 


4. Agreement entered into by 
Field Underwriters and Company 
direct. 
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Write for brochure on Q-V-S 

Plan today and see how its 

four major advantages insure 

your efforts paying off as 

they should—in cold, hard 
cash! 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, Pres. 
Harold B. Wendell, Agency Sec’y 
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(4) Professional women are suc- 
cessfully retaining their places, and 
entering fields long denied them. 

(5) Business 
women. 


has _ attracted 
They are staying on as 
owners, managers, and executives. 
In many types of business the pro- 
portion of women owners and man- 
agers has risen sharply. They like 
running florist shops, restaurants, 
accessory shops, hotels, and food 
stores. They are enjoying the bene- 
fits of our good old democratic profit 
system, discovering that they are 
successful in such ventures, and re- 
fusing to devote their time and uti- 
lize their talents in just the drudgery 
of housework. 

(6) Young women, in greater 
numbers than the opposite sex, are 
taking advantage of educational op- 
portunities to prepare themselves for 
good jobs with good pay. The in- 
crease of employment in “white- 
collar” and semi-skilled jobs has 
been the natural result of special 
training. 

(7) Satisfactory service rendered 
during the war by women in hun- 
dreds of different jobs demanding 
manual dexterity, keen eyesight, 
patience and precision, has encour- 
aged their continued use in post-war 
work. 

(8) Protective legislation for 
women has already been instituted 


or contemplated, pointing the way 


toward greater economic stability 
and earning power for certain 


groups of women who need this pro- 
tection. With over 50% of the vot- 
ing power in the hands of women if 
they choose to ‘use ft, some serious 
consideration is likely to be given 
in the future to women’s problems, 
among these her right to earn a 
living and receive fair pay. 

(9) Women will continue to be 
the beneficiaries of property and life 
insurance proceeds. They will be 
the heirs to fortunes, and the pos- 
sessors of a large share of the na- 
tion’s wealth. 

The post-war American woman 
works for the same reasons that man 
works. Millions of women must 
work to support themselves ; many, 
to support others. She seeks secur- 
ity for herself and loved ones, and 
wants many of the finer things of 
life which can be had only through 
her own efforts, or in cooperation 


with the efforts of her husband or 

family. 
Women 

basic 


will work because the 
drives and needs—survival, 
security, achievement—are as strong 
in women as in men, and the satisfac- 
tions in fulfillment as deep. Many 
will not exclude a family and a home 
and children, for they have dis- 
covered that by proper organization 
of their lives and with the aid of 
modern time-saving devices in the 
home a and home 
Women who have no 
choice in the matter are doing so 
successfully. Others will choose to 
do So, 


career 
combined. 


They'll Buy—Let's Sell Them 


Women are going to be able to 
buy life insurance because they will 
continue to be and_ the 
recipients of inherited wealth. In 
the years ahead, if men have money 
to buy, so will women. Women can 
most assuredly be looked to for a 
substantial volume of business. 


“earners” 


It is time now for underwriters 
to accept the facts that have been 
piling up as evidence during these 
many years, and be guided by them. 
Does it not seem exceedingly short- 
sighted of men and women under- 
writers alike to continue under the 
delusion that specialization in the 
field of “insurance for men” gives 
a peculiar distinction or prestige? 
Yet, that would seem to be the trend 
of thinking. 

Few women underwriters speak of 
their with women clients. 
They frequently point with some 
measure of pride to the fact that only 
a very small 
clients are women. 


success 


percentage of their 
Most men 
press little interest in this field, yet 
they have an edge on the women’s 
market according to the psycholo- 
gists and the women prospects them- 
$3,000,000,000 of new life 
insurance was sold to women last 
year. Are they able to buy life in- 
surance? Merely the surface of a 
rich consumer market 
scratched. 


sel ves. 


hasbeen 


Despite the unprecedented — in- 
crease in the sale of life insurance to 
women during the past five years, 
it is the opinion of many that sales 
lagged far behind the 


far and 


ability to buy. 


need 
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The need for life insurance is in 
direct proportion to the problems an 
individual must face which can best 
be solved by life insurance; and 
the responsibilities which must be 
assumed by the individual because 
of certain circumstances. 

ased upon those measures, wo- 
men of the post-war years need life 
insurance. With all of their newly- 
found independence, their richer 
opportunities, their greater wealth, 
they are faced ironically with more 
serious financial problems and eco- 


onmic responsibilities then they ever . 3 
» ° J @ 
faced before. ( (| (; tifa 


Women Carry a Burden 


Now take a quick view of the ANNUAL REPORT 


Notes from 









































kaleidoscopic situation in which 
modern American women find them- 1946 
selves: ; 

*5,000,000 families in this country New Life Insurance—1946 . . . . $116,904,774 
os a ene. ( All-time high ) 
are totally dependent upon women 
workers for their support’”—a fact Gain inInsurance in Force. . . . 67,011,740 
recently revealed by the New York during 1946 (All-time high) 
Women’s Council, appointed by Total Life Insurance in Force- _ 785,928,753 
Governor Dewey to study present Dec. 31, 1946 (All-time high) 


conditions. : ahd 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 20,769,105 


“\Women need more than one- . 
during 1946 


fourth of the jobs,” says Gladys F. 
Gove in the July, 1946 issue of the at a 
Independent Women. Pacific Mutual’s business with the insuring public in 

: 946 we ted through field representatives of 

“Out of 100 women workers, 84 1946 was conduc . — oor _— nae 

the Company's 67 General Agencies operating in 40 

work to support themselves or to ie : , 
. ae states and District of Columbia. 

support themselves and others; 8 


work to own a home, to be free 
from debt, or to educate their chil- 
dren ; only 8 work primarily because 
of interest in the job,” reports the 
U. S. Department of Labor in its 
study of working women in 10 war 
production areas. This same study 
shows that 15 out of 100 women are 
the sole wage earners in a family PACIFIC MUTUAL 
group, over half contribute more 

than half of their earnings. Other LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
studies have brought out significant HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
facts relative to the number of de- 
pendents cared for by business, pro- 
fessional and working women in 
general and have exploded the 
popular theory that working women 
are “‘foot-loose and fancy-free.” 


Among these 67 General Agencies were 44 each 
producing better than One Million Dollars of new, 
paid-for business in 1946. 

A record total of 497 representatives qualified in the 
Big Tree Club, traditional leaders’ corps of the Pacific 
Mutual field; and the average production per Agent 
reached an all-time high. 


The lives of millions of women 
have been touched by the casualties 
of World War II with the result 
that they have been left as the pri- 
mary support of themselves and 
dependents. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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The American Red Cross reports 
300,000 hospital beds now o€cupied 
by disabled veteraris and the number 
increasing. No estimate can be made 
of cases where adjustment has 
proved difficult for returning vet- 
erans. In the background, how many 
women are there who have taken up 
the burden gladly for those who 
have sacrificed health and earning 
power at least temporarily ? 

Disrupted families, increased di- 
vorce, and other war-born factors 
will tend to increase the economic 
responsibilities of women. 








‘Sakaka-wea, the “Bird Woman,” earned 
a place in history by guiding the Lewis 
& Clark Expedition of 1805 into the 
great northwest. Plagued by starvation, 
the dangers of the unexplored wilder- 
ness, rocky cliffs and rushing rivers, the 
Expedition successfully pushed west- 
ward with Sakaka-wea leading the way. 
Her remarkable ability as a guide, her 
courage and resourcefulness, gained the 
admiration of the explorers who de- 
scribed her heroic guidance in their 
journals. 

Courageous Sakaka-wea symbolizes 
the dependable service we at Provident 
have given through the years. For three 
decades we have been able to guide 
more and more people to future security. 

Through Provident’s program of con- 
servative, steady growth, based on 
sound, safe financial principles, our com- 
pany today is ready to help still more 
people achieve the reliable future pro- 
tection that every American longs for. 


The 


PROVIDENT 

LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Western Office: 
208 Platt Building 
Portland, Oregon 
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Many wometi will not tmiarity 
because of the chaotic conditions 
induced by war; and the loss of 


martiageable males. They will as- 
sume full resonsibility for them- 
selves, and, as is often the case, 
respotisibility for dependent parents, 
sisters, and brothers. 

Thus, it can be seen that on the 
shoulders of millions of American 
women rests a burden of self- 
support, and the support of others. 
The responsibility for food, clothing, 
shelter, medical care, education for 
others is so great, that if they were 
to disregard personal needs and turn 
to life insurance only for protection 
and security of dependents, that 
total would constitute an immense 
volume. 


Psychological Stimulant 


Psychological attitudes which have 
developed during the war and post- 
war period will stimulate the mar- 
ket. Misery, suffering, deprivation 
throughout the world increase the 
desire for personal security and 
arouse apprehension for the welfare 
of those we love and cherish. 

Saving for emergencies or special 
pleasures is of interest to women 
now as before. Retirement is an 
even more attractive thought to 
many who have gone through the 
stress and strain of war years, 
worked at high pitch, competed in 
the business and professional world. 
Thoughtful consideration will be 
given to minimum and supplemen- 
tary incomes for an earlier age than 
that provided by Social Security or 
other old-age income plans, and for 
adequate amounts to live on with 
some measure of comfort. High 
costs of living will cause the working 
woman to reevaluate the plans she 
has made for retirement. Higher 
standards of living attained in her 
more recent earning years will 
dictate changes in her income pro- 
visions. 


Women of Wealth 


Best authorities state that the 
present tax situation cannot be 
altered greatly for some years. 
Taxes, conservation of estates, 


security of investments, and protec- 
tion of business and property in- 





terests will be present as problems 
of wealthy women as well as men, 
Because life insurance offers a solu- 
tion to many of these problems, 
this field of prospects will provide 
opportunity for service and a large 
volume of business. 


The Housewife and Others 


The housewife needs life insur- 
ance. She needs to more adequately 
protect her husband and children, 
and the home she has helped to build. 
If she worked during the war years 
when she was needed most, she 
probably has acquired a new concept 
of her economic worth. She may 
want to underwrite its true value. 
Her husband, likely as not, may be 
of the same opinion. 


Men who became uninsurable in 
the past few years through the haz- 
ards of war may with favor 
upon life insurance on the lives of 
wife, mother, sister, or daughter. 


look 


Young wives of returned veterans 


now attending college and planning’ 


and preparing for a career may wish 
to safeguard their husband’s future, 
in the event that supplementary 
help now provided by their incomes 
is lost. 


Working girls, looking toward an 
early marriage, will be interested in 
saving for an emergency, creating 
a nest-egg or clearance fund. Daugh- 
ters, granddaughters, favorite sisters 
and nieces, of all ages, are good pros- 
pects for life insurance purchased 
by men relatives in these years of 
high income taxes and low interest 
rates. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, all of the sound, 
fundamental reasons that have mo- 
tivated women in the past to buy 
life insurance will hold in these 
post-war years. To these reasons 
will be added additional and more 
urgent ones. The difference will 
be primarily in the NUMBER OF 
WOMEN who will have a need, and 
the URGENCY OF THEIR 
NEED. 


Women will grow in appreciation 
of life insurance if the life insurance 
industry will do its part. Interpret- 
ing life insurance to women is one 
of the greatest responsibilities now 
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and in the future. The desire for 
life insurance grows naturally along 
with understanding, appreciation, 
and faith. When women get a clearer 
concept of what life insurance means 
to them, recognize its place in their 
life plans, and accept it as a solution 
to many of their problems, they will 
buy life insurance with enthusiasm. 

ow many women will be reached 
depends upon the effectiveness of the 
public relations, educational, and 
advertising programs conducted by 
the insurance industry as a whole. 
It will depend, as well, upon the 
efforts of individual agents in the 
field to serve women in their own 
communities. /t is not just a matter 
of talking “at” women through the 
medium of advertising, but talking 
“vith” women through the medium 
of personal counselling. 

Research is already underway 
with the hope of determining any 
psychological differences which must 
be considered in our orienting and 
selling relationships with women. 
In merchandising fields and = in 
advertising and public relations work 
this study has been going on for 
some years. 

Appreciation will grow as under- 
writers learn what to say and how 
to say it more effectively in print 
and in the face-to-face selling rela- 
tionship with women. The develop- 
ment of a more efficient insurance 
service for women will involve a 
reciprocal process. Underwriters 
must educate women, to be sure, but 
they must let women educate them 
in return, 

‘The annual increase in the number 
of women policyholders in itself will 
tend to broaden appreciation of the 
role which life insurance plays in 
the lives of American women. In 
action life insurance provided for by 
women will emotionalize and vitalize 
all that can be printed or said by 
the insurance industry. 

\Vomen in these post-war years 
will continue to buy substantial 
amounts of life insurance, I believe. 
lf we, as underwriters, are convinced 
that women need life insurance, are 
financially able to buy it, and are 
appreciative of its miracles, we shall 
he aroused to our obligations and 
responsibilities to American women, 
and through the services of life 
insurance, make a better, safer world 
for them. 
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1940 STATEMENT 


New Business — Net Issued . . $ 49,426,895 
Gain in Force .« « « « « « 39,629,419 
Total in Force .« « « « « « 241,574,825 
Assets — Gain 2. « « « « 5,300,564.11 
Total Assets . 2 « « © e 46,242,127.36 
Ratio-Assets-to-Liabilities . 2. « «© « « 110% 


OPERATING IN 19 STATES 


CS0—2'2% BASIS 


Abreast-of-the-times 


A Good Company to Represent 
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CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 


A? A result of the recent agree- 
ment between the New York 
Life Insurance Co., and the Conti- 
nental Can Co., in New York 
whereby the former would acquire 
$10,000,000 worth of industrial 
plants and lease them on long terms 
to the latter, Canadian life 
ance companies have been showing 
considerable interest in bringing 
about a change of the regulations in 
Canada in that these 
panies may be allowed to enter such 
types of investment. 


insur- 


order com- 


Ever since the insurance laws in 
various sections of the United States 
have been amended to allow life 
insurance companies to enter the 
commercial real estate field for 
rental purposes, Canadian life insur- 
ance companies have urged similar 
action in their country but this agi- 
tation here now reached the 
point where it is believed in Ottawa 
that a change may be forthcoming 
before long. It is indicated that the 
Canadian Government has made a 
change recently allowing life insur- 


has 


ance companies to invest in rental 
housing for the first time through 
the insertion of special clauses in the 
National Housing Act of Canada for 
this purpose. Likewise, the declin- 
ing rates of interest in general might 
be counteracted by such a change in 
the investment regulations for life 
msurance organizations in Canada 
and at the same time it would allow 
numerous Canadian companies to go 
ahead with postwar expansion on 
a rental basis without too heavy a 
strain on their capital which may 
be needed for other 
their operations. 


purposes in 


Moreover, it is said that Canadian 
life insurance companies, which are 
doing business in the United States, 
cannot make such investments in the 
United States in face of the change 
of the allowing — the 
American life insurance companies 
to make them, with the belief that 
these Canadian companies are anx- 


regulations 


ious now to enter commercial real 
estate investments in United 
States if the Canadian laws  per- 
mitted them to do so. Consequently, 


the 


they are seeking amendments to the 
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regulations to go ahead with such 
investment plans. 

Indeed, it is known in Ottawa 
that the general manager of a large 
life insurance company declared 
openly at an annual meeting lately 
that “this field (commercial real es- 
tate for rental purposes ) should now 
be opened to the companies in Can- 
ada and that commercial property 
under suitable leases would offer an 
avenue of investment which would 4 
furnish a satisfactory return, com- 
bined with a high degree of safety.” 


CANADIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE 


PPROXIMATE figures, sub- 

ject to change, showing the re- 
sults of the insurance business in 
Canada for the year 1946 have now 
been compiled from the annual state- 
ments submitted to the Department 
by the companies. 

During the year 1946 the net 
amount of life insurance effected in 
Canada $1,393,522,667, this 
being an increase of 39% over the 
corresponding amount effected in 
1945. 

Of the total effected in 
1946, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $1,167,517,862, industrial insur- 
ance to $143,868,266 and group in- 
surance to $82,136,539. 

The total net business in force in 
Canada on December 31, 1946, was 
$10.812,294,224, this being an in- 
crease of 10.9% the corre- 
sponding amount in force at the end 
of 1945. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1946, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $8,215,044,358, industrial 


Was 


amount 


over 


insur- 
ance to $1,362,447,955, and group 
insurance to $1,234,801,911. Cana- 


dian companies carried $7,201,285, 
815 and British and United States 
companies, $3,61 1,008,409. 

During the year 1945 the insur- 
ance premiums received amounted to 
$261,176,100 and the annuity con- 
sideration to $27,904,350, while for 
the year 1946 these receipts were 
$283,930,461 and $39,010,497, 
spectively. 


rc 


The total net business in force in 
Canada of Canadian fraternal socie- 
ties was $165,782,019, and of foreign 
fraternal societies, $102,514,715, or 
a total for fraternal 1 
$268 ,296,7 34. 
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STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1946 























Assets LIABILITIES 
U. S. Government Securities .............. $16,637,655.34 Policy Reserves—To meet policy obligations 
as they become due by death, maturity 
Other Bonds— aaa Pee re $23,155,051.14 
Railroad ............. $1,226,170.58 Claims Due ond Unpaid ...............:-; NONE 
ghey = Jal es 595:943.79 Reserve for Death and Disability Claims— 
indistrial and oon eae ‘ : Upon which proofs have not been com- 
Miscellaneous ......... 29,400.00 2,296,440.24 pleted 0.2... 0s cece reese dee ees 204,030.87 
ms Reserve for Claims—Upon which Notice of 
Cosh owe eee eee eee eee eee eee 2,022,146.43 Death or Disability had not been received 
First Mortgage Loans— ae: eis eer 54,039.80 
2 RR eee 797,836.53 Present Value of Installment Claims ........ 208,836.54 
City Properties ........ 1,891,684.47 2,689,521.00 trust Funds—Association Policies ......... 2,305,903.49 
Real Estate— Policyholders’ Funds— 
Re ergata nese 327,146.30 Dividends and Savings 
Gity Properties ........ 332,285.90 659,432.20 left on Deposit ........ $1,081,936.84 
Dividends due and 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract— rere ee 47,126.36 
2 RES eee a ae eee 191,238.50 Premiums and Interest, 
City Properties ........ 228,311.22 419,549.72 Paid in Advance ....... 141,798.51 1,270,861.71 
Policy Loans and Interest— ee Se Pere re re 23,011.58 
Secured by Policy Reserves ........... 4,235,013.43 Reserve for Taxes ...............------ 98,681.57 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ................ 165,293.75 
Stocks— e . oo 
ontingency Reserve for Fluctuations in 
Preferred and Common ............. 631,325.43 ao... ee 300,000.00 
Premiums— ‘ ‘ 
Total Policy Reserves and Liabilities ........ $27,785,710.45 
oe a 443,959.71 Sn oes 200,000.00 
Interest and Rents— a 2,155,855.88 
Due and Accrued and Other Assets... .. 106,522.83 Surplus to Protect Policyholders ........... 2,355,855.88 
NIRS ner pare inate ita a are nates ae $30,141,566.33 ES 3 G3 ale ee Rs ae $30,141,566.33 
Life Insurance In Force ................... $116,942,361.00 
Increase of Life Insurance in Force in 1946 .............. $5,502,249.00 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1946 ...... $2,367 ,457.00 
ae Oe NEN GIR as on sa ices ween cbeas $702,814.99 
nee: Oe tee Oi FE a nc ees ewes s $202,566.55 
LIFE — ACCIDENT _— HEALTH 
ADULT AND JUVENILE 
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Group Policies—From page 15 


ance of employment, usually based 
on some deticiency on the part of the 
employee. We know that in the 
absence of statute it may be made 
for any reason or none at all, when 
the hiring is at will.° We know that 
the group insurance coverage of a 
discharged employee is terminated 
forthwith, in the absence of a spe- 
cific statute or provision extending 
it,’° regardless of the incontestable 
provision, the grace period provision, 


or the employee’s conversion privi- 
lege.’ Obviously, the first two such 
provisions relate to the validity of 
the policy and the payment of pre- 
miums by the employer and have no 
part in considering the insurance of 
an employee after he has been dis- 
charged. The period for conversion 
enables an employee to obtain other 
insurance but is not intended to ex- 
tend the group coverage automati- 
cally. 

We know also that the intention 
of the employer is of first impor- 





A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


Life insurance. 


Upon the 


HOME OFFICE 





30 


execution of 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Gaounded 1567 


three-fold 


this 


DES MOINES 





tance in determining whether an 
employee has been discharged.” But 

do not know that an employee 
will be found to have been dis- 
charged, even in a case where the 
employer so advises him. In a re- 
cent for example," 
an employee was discharged in so 
many words by the employer, yet 
after his death the beneficiary was 
permitted to introduce evidence that 
the discharge was simply 


Tennessee case, 


for dis- 
ciplinary reasons and that the em- 
plover really intended that he should 


return to work after a few days." 
In another case an employer sent a 
disabled employee a notice stating 


that his insurance had been cancelled, 
but the court held that this did fot 
clearly show that the employer in- 
tended to discharge the employee.” 

We know that the burden of prov- 
ing that the employer intended the 
complete termination of employment 


5 See 
State, 


International Assn. of Machinists v. 
153 Fla. 672, 15 So.(2d) 485, 490 (1943). 


* Magee v 
N.D. 614, 244 


1 By statute in three states, Massachusetts 
(G.L., ch. 175, sec. 1 44), New Jersey (R.S., 
sec. 17:34 saim)), and New York (Ins. Law, 
sec. 161[1]), group insurance policies must con- 
tain a provision extending insurance for thirty- 
one days after termi f employment, 1.e., 
during the period \ an “email yee 
vert his insurance jlicies now very generally 


Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 62 
N.W. 518 (1932) 











contain such a provision. Cf. Illinois Ins. Code, 
sec. 231(e). 
1 Southern L ’ Ins. Co. v. Cobb, 71 Ga. 


App. 584, 31 S.E.(2d) 607 (1944); English v. 
Metropolitan five Ins. Co., 300 Mass. 482, 15 
N.E 


E.(2d) 804 (1938); Szymanski v. John Han 
g 


cock Mut. Life Ins. Co., 304 Mich. 483, 

N.W.(2d) 146 (1943); Young v. Gene ral Amer- 
ican Ins. Co » — Ohio App. , 41 N.E. (2d) 
895 (1941); Roy v. Aetna bth Ins. Co., 191 
S.W.(2d) 498 (Tex. Civ. Ap} 1945). Contra 


Atlas Life Ins. Co Miles, yi 5 Okl. 645, 161 
ig 1022 (1945); Equitable Life Assur. Soc. 

Hoover, 187 Okl. 134, 101 P.(2d) 632 (1940). 
tien Equitable Life Assur. Soc. v. Yates, 288 
Ky. 309, 156 S.W.(2d) 128 (1941). 


Equitable Life Assur. 
Towa 872, 259 N.W. 769 (1935). The 
that case stated: “ The difference 
status , an employee discharged 
porarily laid off is vague and shadowy, in any 
event. Both are out of employment. Both have 
to be called back by the employ rer before actual 
employment is resumed. The status can hardly 
be made to depend entirely upon the words 
used by the officer who terminated the employ 
ment. If he was anxious to spare the feelings 
of the employee, he would probably tell him he 
was laid off, although he had no present inten 
tion of ever calling him back to work again. On 
the other hand, if he was disposed to be brutal 
and desired to inflict punishment, he might = 
the employee that he was fired or dismissed, 
though at the same time he might have = 
intention of again calling him back to work 
We are satisfied that whether the termination 
of the employment was, in fact, permanent or 
only temporary, depends upon the intention of 
the employer, and that shat intention should be 
arrived at by all the acts of the employer show 
ing the intention.’ 


13 John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
~ Tenn. —, 191 S. W. (2d) 18¢ 


12 Zeigler v. Soc., 219 
ourt in 
betwen the 


and one tem- 


v. Shoun, 
(1945). 


4See also Zeigler v. 


Equitable Life Assur 
Soc. Supra; Leavens v. 


Metropolitan Life Ins 


Co., 135 Me. 365, 197 Atl. 309 (1938). 

48 Geisenhoff v. John epee ~~. Life Ins 
Co., 209 Minn., 223, 296 N.W. Sag dS see 
also Jones v. Metropolitan L ife Tey Co.. 156 Pa 
Super. 156, 39 Atl.(2d) 721 (1944), ‘where it 
was held that notice of a “furlough” was not 


equivalent to a discharge. 
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the insurer.’® Yet this 
lnirden shifts upon the introduction 
o! evidence of termination and the 

esumption of continued employ- 
iment is insufficient by itself to prove 
that a discharge did not take place.’ 


falls on 


Layoffs—Leaves of Absence 


In many cases the alternative to 
discharge is that the employee was 
laid off,® or given a leave of ab- 
sence.!® Under most forms of group 
insurance is specifically 
continued, at least for a time, during 

period of layoff but ceases in the 
event of Even if the 
policy makes no specific reference 
t6 layoffs, a layoff still does not con- 
stitute a termination of employ- 
ment.*. Nevertheless, if the policy 
requires the employer to make a 
positive election to continue the 
group coverage during layoffs, then, 
in the absence of such an election, a 
layoff is to be regarded as a termina- 
tion of employment.”? 

Discharge o 
questions of fact to be decided by the 
jury.** As we have seen, however, 
the presumption of continued em- 
ployment is not sufficient to take a 
case to the jury ** nor will an unsup- 
ported assertion that the employee 
continued to be employed, in the face 


policies, 


discharge.*° 


r layoff questions are 


© John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. 
pra; Travelers Ins. Co. v. Fox, 
141 Atl. 547 (1928). But see 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., Ap - 
7 S.W.(2d) 915 (1943), which held Phat the 
nigtion of proving continued employment fell 
1 the claimant, at least in this case, where the 
mployee was disabled due to insanity. 


. v. Shoun 
55 Md. 210, 
( ravtord Vv. 


wd 


fot v. Chrysler Corp., 285 Mich. 241, 280 

N Ww. 751 (1938). But see James v. Metro- 

elites Vise Ins. Co., 158 Kan. 26, 145 P.(2d) 
144 (1944), note 34 post. 

‘8 Some policies use the term “temporary lay- 


ff,” which is presumal bly to be contrasted with 
permanent layoff.” A permanent layoff, how 
ver, is by its terms the equivalent of a dis 
charge. A layoff is by definition temporary, 
ince the employer intends that the employee 
shall return when work is available. See Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists v. State, 153 Fla. 
672, 15 So.(2d) 485 (1943). 


*Leave of absence is distinguished from a 
iyoff, since it is granted at the employee's re- 
juest. Jones v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 156 
Pa. Super. 156, 39 Atl.(2d) 721 (1944), which 
held also that a furlough was to be treated as a 


leave of absence. acations” with or without 
pay are also to be treated as leaves of absence. 
2° Garnsky v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 232 


Wis. 474, 287 N.W. 731 (1939). 
21 Prudential Ins. Co. v. 
69 S.W.(2d) 748 (1934). 


22 Morales v. Equit x“: Life Assur. Soc., 
Ind. App. , 60 N.E.(2d) 747 (1945), but cf. 
lohn Harcock Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. Pappa- 

oreu, 107 Ind. App. 327, 24 N.E.(2d) 428 
1940). 


Sweet, 253 Ky. 643, 


*3 See Peters v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 279 Mich. 
663, 273 N.W. 307 (1937); John Hancock. Mut. 
Life Ins. Co. v. Shoun, - Tenn. —, 191 
S.W.(2d) 186 (1945). 


*4 See note 17 ante. 
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The Right of Free Assembly 


AN OFT FORGOTTEN pillar of the American 
way is the constitutional right to gather in the 
community interest—or for reasons which men 
believe are in the community interest. 
less of how “dangerous” 
appear, Democracy is built upon this and other 
basic American Institutions. 


There’s another pillar of American Democracy 
whose benefits a loyal band of workers has been 
hammering home for a hundred years—Life 
Insurance. It, too, is part of the American way. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Regard- 
such a meeting may 


PHILADELPHIA 








of evidence of discharge, be regarded 
as sufficient evidence to submit the 
case to the jury.*® 

Under contributory policies the 
payment or nonpayment of the em- 
ployee’s contribution subsequent to 


23 Johnson v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 206 
S.C. 415, 34 S.E.(2d) 757 (1945). See also 
Longley v. Prudential Ins. Co., ——- Mo. App. 

-, 161 WV .(2d) 27 (1942), * where evidence 
the at the employee offered to pay his group in- 
surance contribution after ceasing active work 
was held insufficient evidence to submit the case 
to the jury. 


Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Life Ins. Co. v. 


78 Peters v. 


supra; John 
Hancock Mut. 


Shoun supra. 


the cessation of active work may be 
an important factor. The payment 
of such premium contributions 
the presumption that the 
employer intended that the employee 
be laid off rather than discharged *° 
Like the presumption of continued 
employment, however, the mere fact 
that a premium 
made for a period after work was 
stopped is not of itself sufficient to 
require the conclusion that the em- 
(Continued on the next page 


creates 


contribution 


was 
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Group Policies—Continued 


ployee was laid off.** Whether logi- 
cal or not, the converse has also been 
held true; i.e., that the failure to 
make a premium contribution does 
not prevent a finding that the em- 
ployee was laid off.°s 


It is apparent from a study of the 
discharge or layoff cases that the 
juries are given the widest possible 
latitude in determining what an em- 
ployer really intended. In this situ- 
ation there is little an insurer or an 
employer can do except to see that 


the intent either to continue or termi- 
nate employment is clearly mani- 
fested and is easily provable by clear 
and competent evidence. 


Retirements 


Another type of termination de- 
pending upon the intent of the em- 
ployer arises from the retirement of 
an employee. Some recently issued 
group insurance policies provide that 
group coverage may be 
on retired employees, at 
limited amounts,*” but the 


continued 
least in 
questi mn 
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Bankerslifemen Have a Better System 
of Training 


Phere’s no need for a Bankers/ifeman to train himself to meet sales 
situations by bandying words with birds. From the day he joins the 
company he becomes a part of a highly efficient training system. 


Starting in his own agency office with instruction and helpful field 
supervision, the Bankers/ifeman gets training and help all the way. 
In addition, he studies to attend a series of schools conducted by the 
home office sales training department under the direction of a million 


dollar producer and C.L.U. 


This training of carefully selected men results in making Bankers- 


lifemen the kind of life underwriters you like to know 


fellow workers, or competitors. 


as friends, 


Bankers /7/e Company 


DES 
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MOINES 


may be raised whether, in the ab- 
sence of a specific policy provision, 
a retirement is to be 
termination of 
though there is 
this question,*° 


regarded as a 
employment.  Al- 
little authority on 
it should be possible 
to infer the employer’s intent from 
the circumstances. Thus, if an em- 
ployee were retired on a pension in 
which he had a fully vested interest 
without further obligation to the 
employer, it might well be found 
that his employment had terminated. 
On the other hand, if a retired em- 
ployee were subject to being called 
back to work on the employer’s re- 
quest, with a consequent suspension 
of retirement benefits, this situation 
might be likened to that of a layoff. 

The eligibility provisions of a 
group policy providing insurance 
only for full-time employees may 
also have some bearing on a retire- 
ment case but it clear that 
such a provision may be waived by 
the inclusion of a retired employee's 
name on the insured list.** 


seems 


Quits 


Employment may be terminated 
by the employee as readily as by the 
employer.**? While the right to quit 
cannot be abridged,** it is not always 
easy to determine whether under a 
given set of circumstances an em- 
ployee has in fact exercised that 
right by quitting or abandoning his 
job. The determination of such a 
question is, like questions of layoff 


tS wethown Life Ins. Co. v. 
584, 31 S.E.(2d) 607 
Assur. Soc. v. Yates, 
(2d) 128 (1941). 

*s Jones v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. supra. 
But see Blundy v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 307 
Mich. 332, 11 N.W.(2d) 908 (1943). 

** Group coverage for retired employees is to 
be regarded as valid as the provision for pen- 
sions; see Gilbert v. Norfolk & W. Railway, 114 
W. Va. 344, 171 S.E. 814 (1933). Such group 
coverage is usually the only practical means of 
obtaining insurance, since if the employee were 
to terminate and convert his insurance at age 
65, the premium on a whole life plan would 
he approximately $95 per year per $1000 of in- 
surance. Group insurance, of course, requires 
similar premiums also but the cost, or a large 
portion of it, is borne by the employer. 

% In Geisenhoff v. John Hancock Mut. Life 
Ins. Co., 209 Minn. 223, 296 N.W. 5 (1941), a 
notice to the effect that an employee had been 
terminated as of a given date for the purposes 
of ret rement was obviously held to constitute a 
complete severance of employment. See also 
Johnson vy. Travelers Ins. Co., Mo. App. 

194 S.W. (2d) 938 (1946), holding a re- 
tirement to be a termination of employment. 

“American Nat. Ins. Co. v. Chastain, 188 
Ark. 466, 65 S.W.(2d) 899 (1933). 

82 Chrosniak v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
201 N.Y.S. 211, aff'd without opinion, 204 
N.Y.S. 898 (1923). 

33 Under the Constitution. 
liams, 322 U.S. 4, 64 S. Ct. 


Cobb, 71 Ga. App. 
(1944); Equitable Life 
288 Ky. 309, 156 S.W. 


Pollack v. Wil 
792 (1944). 
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or discharge, for the jury and the 
burden of proving a voluntary termi- 
nation is normally on the insurer.** 

in quits as in other types of termi- 
nations, both action and intent must 
combine to terminate the employ- 
ment effectively.*° The mere fact 
that an employee intends to quit his 
job is insufficient to do this and, 
by the same token, an employee who 
absents himself from work for a 
limited time without intending to 
quit his job is also still employed.*® 

Suppose an employee is laid off 
but shortly thereafter accepts other 
employment. Is the act of accepting 
other employment to be regarded as 
conclusive evidence of an intent to 
quit the original job? This problem 
was recently posed in a Pennsyl- 
vania case.** The policy in that case 
provided that insurance in the event 
of layoff would continue for a pe- 
riod of three months or until prior 
The 
court held that the employee’s ac- 
ceptance of other employment was 
not inconsistent with his previous 


termination by the employer. 


employment relationship and in the 
absence of his previous employer's 
taking positive action to terminate 
the insurance prior to his death 
within the three-month period, his 
insurance continued. 

This seems at first blush to be a 
since it is the 
usual belief that an employee cannot 
serve two masters and that full-time 
employment with one employer is 
inconsistent with full- 
time employment with another. It 
is also difficult to accept this decision 
without reservations, since the ma- 
jority of the court held that the 
cmployee’s intent in accepting other 
employment was not a material con- 
sideration, 


startling decision, 


completely 


The dissenting opinion 
objected to this view, stating that the 
case should be remanded to the lower 
court to determine whether the em- 
ployee in accepting other employ- 
ment did so as a temporary matter, 
pending a call back to his previous 
intended to 
abandon his. prior employment al- 


job, or whether he 


Life 
(1944). 


‘James v. 
Nan. 26, 145 


Metropolitan Ins. Co., 158 


P.(2d) 144 


5 See Edwards v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 
296 Ky. 448, 177 S.W.(2d) 574 (1944), where 
the court said that for an employee to change his 
status, there must be both intent to do so and 

action consistent with that intent. 


*® Cogsdill v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 158 
S.C. 371, 155 S.E. 747 (1930). 


™Cipa v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 155 Pa. 
Super. 339, 38 Atl.(2d) 518 (1944). 
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CHECK THESE 
In Checking Up On The Future 


1. A long range of policies to enable | 
you to offer some form of insurance 


2. Rates that compare more than favor- 


3. Commission scale that is outstanding 
by any standard of comparison. 

4. Promotion when ready for it—with 
concrete conditions explained when 
accepting your contract—don’t have | 
to haggle when you show the ability. 
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together. The dissenting opinion ap- 
pears to us to be more consistent 
with both logic and law, for the 
intent of the employee in abandon- 
ing his employment should be just as 
relevant as the intention of the em- 
ployer in discharging an employee.** 

Let us now ask a metaphysical 
question which might have been 
worthy of St. Thomas Aquinas: 
Does an employee who commits 
suicide intend to quit his job? Is 
there any doubt that if a man intends 
to absent himself from this petty 
world, he must inevitably intend, 
among other things, not to continue 
working! We have already ob- 
served, however, that an intention is 
~ 38 Where the policy specifically provides that 
insurance may continue during layoff if the em- 
ployee is not employed elsewhere, the court will, 
of course, hold that other employment termi- 
nates the relationship, regardless of the em- 
ployee’s intent. Connecticut Ger. Life Ins. Co. 


v. Horner, 21 S.W.(2d) 45 (Tex. Civ. App., 
1929). 


not enough; a man must also act in 
some positive way. Now suppose 
that a man intending to commit 
suicide (a) buys a revolver, or (b) 
loads it, or (c) points it at his head. 
These acts are positive, yet our man 
might still change his mind. But 
suppose he pulls the trigger. So 
long as his revolver does not misfire 
and is truly aimed, his act then be- 
comes irrevocable, and may we not 
contend that in the split second be- 
fore the bullet enters his brain, both 
intent and action are so united that 
he effectively quits his job and loses 
the insurance which, if the bene- 
ficiary is to recover, must be in force 
the instant of his death ? 

Perhaps I should withdraw my 
reference to St. Thomas Aquinas 
and substitute Machiavelli. Such an 
argument is understandably just a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Policies—Continued 


bit too coy for a court to swallow 
and in the two courts which have 
faced this situation, our man has 
been found to be insured. 

In a Kentucky case *® there was 
some evidence that the employee had 
committed suicide, although it was 
not clear if or when the act took 
place, since the body was never 
found. It was held not only that 
the jury might properly find under 
these circumstances that the em- 
ployee did commit suicide, but also 
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that he did not thereby intend to 
quit his employment! The court 
rather obviously thought the bene- 
ficiary should recover but was 
troubled by the question of intent. 
It did not undergo the torture of 
cerebration for long, however, for it 
said, “Who can doubt that his mind 
was centered on his tragic purpose 
and that the least of his thoughts 
was the abandonment of his em- 
ployment? ... We would not be so 
morbid or say that 
under the policies an employee had 
a reasonable time in which to commit 


callous as to 
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FOR GENERAL AGENTS: 


A SPRING CORN PLANTING SECRET 


In 1947 lowa farmers expect to produce an- 
other bumper corn crop—their secret-—GOOD 
SEED ... GOOD SOIL . . . GOOD CULTIVATION. 


The General Agent's secret for growing a 
happy, successful and effective life insurance 
salesman is also GOOD SELECTION . 
INITIAL TRAINING . 
TINUED SUPERVISION. 


Central Life is vitally interested in the effec- 
tive and full development of each man in its 


field force. 


The finest rewards for policyholder, company, general 
agent and field man in the years ahead will result from 


the better selected and better trained life underwriter. 























. . GOOD 
. . plus the best in CON- 





CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(MUTUAL) 
HOME OFFICE © DES MOINES 6, IOWA 


IN THE HUB OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 
“WHERE THE TALL CORN GROWS” 











suicide after leaving his job. By 
we think that if the circumstances 
show that the employee left his 
place of work with the intention oj 
taking his life without delay or as 
soon as his purpose ct vuld be effected, 
and did so in fact, then within the 
spirit and intent of the insuranee 
contract he 
terms.” 


was covered by its 


One must leave logic at the door 
if he is to accept the court’s com- 
ment as to the employee’s intent, 
but the holding does not seem un- 
reasonable, to the extent that it in- 
dicates that when the same _ act 
(suicide) is both the event whicel 
terminates the insurance and against 
which the insurance provides, the 
doubt created by it should be decided 
in favor of the insured or beneficiary 

especially if the policy does not 
expressly exclude suicide as a risk 
assumed. Such 


reasoning is, of 
course, no complete answer to all 
cases of this type, for in many it may 
well be that the employee has aban- 
doned his job before he commits 
suicide by an intention and an act 
clearly at variance with his continued 
emplovment. It should, however, 
he sufficient to meet the case where 
the employee commits suicide with- 
out previously failing to stay on the 
job. 


In a Rhode Island case *° an em- 
ployee failed to show up at work on 
Monday morning and his employer 
thereupon terminated his emplov- 
ment and 

the insurer. 


notice to 
There was some evi- 
dence that he had committed suicide 
over the week end and it was held, 
therefore, that the jury might prop- 
erly find that the employee com 
mitted suicide prior to the termina- 


insurance, by 


tion of employment by the employer. 
The court, unfortunately, did not 
find it the 
really question of 
whether any of the acts leading up 
to suicide are to he regarded as a 
termination of employment by the 
employee.** 


necessary to consider 


interesting 


Cc 


* Edwards v. Fquitable Life Assur. Soc., 296 
Ky. 448, 177 S.W.(2d) 574 (1944 
 Frechette v. Travelers Ins. Cx RI 
38 Atl (2a) 645 (1944) 
41 See also Ambrose vy. Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., 18 N.J. Mise. 42, 10 Atl.(2d) 479 (1939), 


where an employee committed suicide 


four davs 
after being arrested, the 


court holding that his 


employment had not terminated. 
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PENSION AND PROFIT 
SHARING PLANS 


1200 New Ones 


IE latest figures indicate that 
bout 1200 new Pension and De- 
Distribution Profit Sharing 
Plans were installed in the United 
States during the past year. This 
compares very favorably with the 
average of approximately 2000 to 
2500 per year during the war years 
and is especially remarkable when 
compared to the fact that there were 
only about 1200 of these plans in 
existence at the time of Pearl Har- 


ferred 


bor, after some 75 years of develop- 
ment of these plans in this country.” 


These were the opening remarks 
of Meyer M. Goldstein, Director of 
the Pension Planning Company of 
New York, at the joint meeting of 
lhe Memphis, Tennessee, Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, The 
Chamber of Commerce, Trust Off- 
cers, Attorneys, Accountants and the 


Underwriters Association, held on 
March 31st. 

In addition, Mr. Goldstein pointed 
out “that the changed post-war con- 
ditions are resulting in an increasing 
number of amendments of existing 
plans. 

One of the major causes necessi- 
tating pension plan amendment is the 
sudden high increased plateau of 
wages and living costs which have 
resulted in probably 9 out of 10 exist- 
ing plans providing less than the 
original objective of a pension suth- 
cient to assist employer to maintain 
their living standards, which are re- 
lated to final pay at the time of re 
tirement. 

Many employers with Pension 
Plans, which have utilized Retire- 
ment Income policies as the funding 
method, about the 
fixed premium commitment that they 
will be called upon to pay in bad 
well They are 
amending these plans to give them 


are concerned 


years as as good. 
greater flexibility as to employer con- 
tributions to permit them to make 
maximum tax 
tions in peak years, lower contri- 


deductible contribu- 


butions in average years and, if nec- 
essary, to suspend contributions 
entirely in bad years, all without 
necessarily affecting employee pen- 
sion benefits as they become due. 
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| These and similar 





upon request. 








“IMPRESSIVE!” 
“BEAUTIFUL!” 


| through the offices and corridors of our new 

| and spacious Home Office on the occasion of 

our recent “open house” for policyowners, 

friends and neighborly competitors. ‘Thou- | 

sands acclaimed its warmth and splendor. 
For those denied the privilege of personal 

visitation we have prepared a 16-page picto- 

rial booklet depicting its salient features. | 
This free booklet will be mailed to you | 


THE | 
MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE | 
COMPANY | 


250 East Broad Street 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


““SUPERB!”’ 


exclamations echoed 








Another large area of overhauling 
many existing Deferred 
Distribution Profit Sharing Plans, 
which were established in the hope 
that they would be a partial substi- 
tute for pension plans and also a sub- 
stitute take-home 
pay. In both of these respects, these 
plans have proved generally unsatis- 
factory and hence usually the solu- 
tion has been to amend them into a 
flexibly funded pension system with 
adequate pensions based on the length 
of service of all emplovees and per- 
mitting employer contributions like- 


concerns 


for increases in 


wise to be geared to the business’ 


cycle.” 

There are approximately 11,000 
pension and profit sharing plans in 
effect today. 


DIVIDEND SCALES 


HE following companies are con- 
| pentose 1946 dividend scales in 
1947 and the number after the 
company indicates the rate of interest 
currently being paid on dividend 
accumulations: Country Life (IIl.) 
3% and Girard Life (Pa.) 3%. 


ANNUITY REWARD 


F. AHEARN, president of the 
Va Mttawa Electric Railway Com- 
pany, has disclosed that he paid by 
cheque for the establishment of an 
annuity of $100 a month for Igor 
Gouzenko, the former cipher clerk 
at the Soviet Russian Embassy in 
Ottawa 
documents 


Russian 
Canada’s 


whose expose of 


touched | off 


startling espionage investigation 
more than a year ago. 
The transaction has been com- 


pleted by Mr. Ahearn and the an- 
nuity is now in force. Originally Mr. 
Ahearn had intended to remain 
anonymous but the story began to 
circulate so that he has disclosed 
himself officially as the donor. 

Mr. Ahearn has indicated that he 
considers the services rendered by 
Igor Gouzenko to the United States, 
Canada and other democracies as of 
great value in awakening them to 
the real dangers of Communistic 
forces within the countries, using 
this annuity method to offer some 
reward to the former Russian Em- 
bassy clerk who risked his life to 
bring about this investigation. 
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Franklin 4020 








JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
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Tel.— Atwood 3826 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
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Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, a 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 


100 Boylston Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Boston 16, Mass. 


HARRY C. MARVIN 
Consulting Actuary 
221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


8 W. 40th Street 
New York City 33 N. Y. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
Central 3126 





915 Olive Street St. Louis 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 








Telephone Barclay 7-4443 





FRATERNAL CHANGE 


N THE Legislative session in New 
York State which ended in March, 
the bill 
those affecting 


MacKenzie was among 
insurance. 


This particular bill deals specifically 


passed 


with fraternal benefit societies and 
their by-laws. Briefly, it provides 
that even though a member of a 
fraternal benefit society having in- 
surance is expelled from that society 
he is now allowed to continue the 
insurance in Heretofore in 
New York and in many other states 


force. 


today people having insurance in 
fraternal benefit societies are not so 
protected. As a general rule, anyone 
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fraternal benefit 
society automatically loses his in- 


expelled from a 
surance coverage. 
unfortunate situation re- 


ceived national 


This 
attention last year 
following the strike of the Railroad 
3rotherhood. Some members of this 
Union did not go out on strike and 
as a result they were expelled from 
the Union. Their membership in 
the fraternal benefit society, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was likewise terminated 
and their insurance policies, in cases 
where 


they had insurance, 


discontinued. LL. J. 


were 
Kavanaugh, 


Commissioner of Insurance for the 
state of Colorado, took the matter up 
on behalf of some members of the 
Union who had 


affected by this action. 


been adversely 
The in- 
surance protection was restored to 
these individuals by the voluntary 
action of the fraternal society. It 
should be borne in mind, however, 
that the fraternal society had no 
legal obligation to take this action. 

New York State, 
know, is the first one that has taken 
legal action to correct this inequity 
and it certainly would be a forward 
step for other states to follow suit 
where necessary. 


so far as we 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


8 New Companies 


1GHT new members were elected 
E.. membership in the Agency 
Management the 
Board of Directors at a meeting last 
month in Chicago, it was announced 
by Cecil J. North, President of the 
\ssociation. 


Association by 


(he new members bring the total 
roster to 179 companies, highest in 
the history of the Association. New 
members are: 

National, Galveston, 
Tex.; Crown Life, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Empire State Mutual, James- 
town, N. Y.; Kentucky Home Mu- 


\merican 


tual, Louisville, Ky.; Lincoln 
Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.; Modern 
Life, St. Paul, Minn.; Pyramid 


Life, Little Rock, Ark.; Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“We are pleased to welcome these 
new companies to the Association,” 
Mr. North, vice president of Metro- 
politan Life, commented. ‘The 
record membership indicates the far- 
reaching interest in the life insur- 
ance business in agency problems 
and the enthusiasm of life insurance 
companies for institutional coopera- 
tion in improving our standards. 


UNIONS AND GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Legality Questioned 


PROPOSED Group insurance 

contract between the Pittsburgh 
Hotel Association, an organization 
made up of Pittsburgh’s major 
hotels, and the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees Alliance, Local 
AFL, was held illegal by James F. 
Malone, Jr., Insurance 
sioner of Pennsylvania. 


#237, 
Commis- 


[In the instant case it was proposed 
that the Master policy be written 
in the name of the Union and that 
4° of the payroll be paid by the 
employers to the Union. This 
amount covered not only the cost of 
the insurance but an amount 
and above which was to be retained 
by the Union in a reserve fund. In 
Mr. Malone's opinion: “The entire 
program violates the spirit and the 


over 
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purpose for which these amendments 
were added to the insurance com- 
pany law of 1921 (the writing of 
Group Life insurance was first per- 
mitted in Pennsylvania in 1929 and 
an amendment in 1939 provided that 
similar coverage would be available 
to members of the National Guard, 
the State Police, Labor Unions and 
other similar organizations wherein 
the organization would be considered 
the employer and be issued the 
Master contract). The payment of 
more than the actual 
of insurance to any group in con- 
nection with the purchase of insur- 
ance, does not create a healthy condi- 
tion for the insurance 
honest and sincere as might be the 
intention of those entering into the 
agreement”. 


money cost 


business, 


According to our most recent 
word, the Pittsburgh Hotel Associa- 
tion has negotiated contracts directly 
with several group writing com- 
panies to provide the desired cover- 


age. 


INSURANCE IN THE 
FAR EAST 


Like Early Days Here 


ESPITE differences in race, re- 

ligion and customs, life insurance 
selling in the Far East is very like 
insurance selling in this country 
in its early days,” Paul R. Danner, 
Vice President, Foreign Agency Di- 
vision of The United States Life 
Insurance Company, told the Actu- 
aries’ Club of New York recently. 
“The materials are there to 
work with: people who need and de- 


same 


sire social security and an institution 
that can give it to them. All you 
need do is educate the one as to the 
benefits of the other.” 


In helping to achieve this edu- 
cation,’ Mr. Danner continued, “one 
is led more and more to the conclu- 
sion that fundamentally there is only 
one human race. Different cultures 
and customs may spring up in vari- 
ous parts of the world but people 
and their the 
same.” 


basic needs remain 


In telling further of his work 
abroad, Mr. Danner spoke of the 


social significance of The United 


States Life’s successful expansion 
into the foreign insurance field. 

Soon after graduating from Har- 
vard, Mr. Danner started work as 
an insurance salesman among the tea 
planters of Assam, on the borders 
of Tibet, more than thirty years ago. 
Later he lived and worked succes- 
sively in India, Malaya, China, the 
Philippines and Latin America. His 
career has not been without its ad- 
venturous side—as for instance in 
the first World War, while enroute 
to the United States from the Far 
East, he was torpedoed in the Medi- 
terranean, 360 miles from land, by 
a German submarine. 


And in the late war he and Mrs. 
Danner were held prisoners by the 
Japanese for over three years in the 
now f Santa 


famous Tomas Prison 


Camp at Manila. In war he 
lost all of his worldly possessions 


(except his life insurance!). 


each 


In closing Mr. Danner called for 
closer liaison between the Actuarial 
and Agency Departments of life in- 
surance companies. “Their problems 
in administering and expanding the 
life insurance program are closely 
allied,” he “and 
either depends on mutual coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding of 
basic human needs and motivations.” 


said, success in 


NEW YORK LEGISLATION 


T THE regular session of the 

New York State Legislature, 
legislation embodying the principles 
of the Guertin Bill were enacted into 
law. from the 
standard provisions were included in 
the New York law upon recommen 


Some variations 


dation of the Insurance Department. 


A second measure also of interest 


to the life insurance business was 
the action reducing the number of 
lives from 50 to 25 that may be 


eligible for Group Life insurance 
This latter follows the 
trend already noted in several other 
states and the 
National Insurance 
Commissioners. 


coverage. 


recommended by 
\ssociation of 


Domestic life companies can now 
up to their ad 
mitted assets in obligations issued or 
the 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment (World Bank). 


also invest 5% of 


guaranteed — by International 
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Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas oy. 


(Speeds POMGe EABUB) sccscccescs 33 

(New OfICOFS) cccccccccccccccccccs ae 82 
California-Western State: 8, Sac —_—— 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Apr. 34 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 

(New Company) ...cccccccceccce Mar. & 
Colonial Life, Jersey City 

(Employees Supp a Retire- 
MONE) coccccccecoce poten ebeees eb. 33 
(Publishes ‘Almanac k) eeaetews ese Apr. 3 
(Executive Promotious) .........May 38 
Columbian National, Boston 

(Anthony President) ............- Apr. 35 
Combined American, Dallas 

(HEED Ee ED. 9:05-09-000466000< Jan. 59 
Commercial & Industrial Life, Houston 

(New Company)  ..ccs..secccs..- May 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 

(Executive Promotions) .........Apr. 35 
Connecticut General, Hartford 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 83 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

(Favorably Examined) ...........Mar. & 

(Service and Business) oxen oem ae 

(Hervice ANGIG) «..ccscesescee .May 40 
Conservative Life, Wheeling 

(Favorably Examined) ...........¢ Jan. 59 

(Premiums Increased) ........... Feb. 33 
Continental Assurance, Chi age 

(Diabetics Considered) ...........¢ Jan. 59 

(Dennis Vice President) ..........Mar. 84 

(Underwriting Dept. Changes) ..Apr. 36 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 36 
Dixie Insurance, Newnan 

CHOW COOMIORT) cccccccconcesscvesd Jan. 60 
lbixie Life, Sumter 

(Changes Name to Dixie Security 

LE Scie andkoed sabe ednd-n060 enced pr. 37 

lbixie Security Life, Sumter 

(Formerly Dixie Life) ...........4 Apr. 37 
Equitable Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 37 
Equitable Life, Washington 

(Reserve Basis Changed) ........ Feb. 34 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 

(Executive Promotions) ........ lay 40 
Farmers Life, Des Moines 

(Adopts CSO & 21%4% Interest) ..Mar. 84 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit 

(Executive Changes) ............e4 Apr. 37 

(Favorably Examined) ....... May 41 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 84 
Virst National Life, Phoenix 

(Hew LGRMORT) ccccsccccccsssc.. may @ 
Gause-Ware Service Ins., Fort Worth 

(New Compamy) ..ccccccsccces. -May 42 
General American Life, St. Louis 

(Executive Changes) .............Mar. 8 
Grange Mutual Life, Nampa 

(IO COMBREE ics tsccccccccss Bay 5 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(BOOCK DTVERORE) ccccccccvescveces Feb. 34 

(Executive Promotions) ....... May 44 
ireat Northwest Life, “waned 

(Favorably Examined) May 44 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(Buys Office Building) peak eawened Feb. 34 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar. 85 

Guaranty Union Life, Los Angeles 

(Chapter 9 Litigation Ended) -Feb. 3t 

Guardian Life, New York 

(Connecticut Business) .......... Feb. 35 
Iiome Friendly, Baltimore 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Feb. 35 
Home Life, New York 

CEU BE hie ccdcascccctececcd Jan. 60 
Home Mutual Benefit, Vienna 

(Assessment Ordered) ............/ Apr. 37 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 

(Stock & Cash Dividend) ........ Mar. 85 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 
.(Status of Litigation) ........... Mar. 85 
Independence Mutual Life, Charlotte 

CR SINS icdkeescceesecnc0cd Jan. 61 
Industrial Life & Health, Atlanta 

(Dobbs Vice President) ..........Apr. 38 
International Life, Austin 

(Formerly Union Reserve) ......2 Apr. 38 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 


COW BOOGUNEEE cecedecdesecec cesses Mar, & 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. & 
John Hancock Mutual, buston 

(Makes Its Bow in Radio) ........ Jan. 62 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(Favorably Examined) ...........May 45 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 


(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 38 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wuyne 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 88 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(Can Continue Insurance) ......May 45 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar. 88 
Metropulitan Life, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............- Feb. 35 

(Study in Growth) ........-..++.- Feb, 72 

(Executive Promotion) ...........Mar. 88 

(Agency Changes) ...............-Apr. 38 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 

(Executive Changes) .............Mar. 89 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

Cee BEE reeb0bekinesbes beens .May 48 
Modern Life, St. Paul 

EN. . ccpnabivebcssnecenes Feb. 36 
Mutual Benetit, Newark 

(Dept. of Public Service) ........Mar. 90 

CP RURROEIOME) 0.0000 ceneestscccicsse, 

(Employee A. & H. Coverage ) ....Mar. 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Employees New Security Plan) ..Feb. 37 

(Invests in Real Estate) ......... Feb. 338 

(California Expansion) .......... Feb. 39 

(Patterson President) ............ Apr. 38 

(1,100 Doctors Added) ............ Apr. 38 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 

(Favorably Examined) ..........« an. 63 


National Guardian Life, Madison 












(Adopts C.S8.0. Te 39 
(Boissard Dies) 4s 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Territorial Changes) ............ Mar. 91 
CHUOGR EEVEGGRE) ccccsccccccceccsed Apr. 39 
National Life, Montpelier 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 92 
National Standard, Orlando 
(New Company) . barkica May 458 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 39 
New World Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Mar. 92 
New York Life, New York 
(Agents Advisory Council) ....... Jan. 63 
(Licensed Field Agents Only) ....Jan. 63 
(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 40 
(Observes 100th Anniversary) May 49 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Executive Changes) .............Mar. 92 
CERUUOINEED .0.0.060060060000000680008s OO 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 
NEED kccetsvandiaeseb00a000-0 Jan. 64 
Northwestern Mutual, ne 
(Adopts C 2% Table) ........ Jan. 64 
(Michael J. Cle 2 rs Apr. 40 
Old American Life, Seattle 
ED ice i chek es ciesecanaded Feb. 41 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
CE ND, ca iccnscdsence Mar. 92 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Diabetics Considered) ........... Feb. 42 
CREUREIOEED § nsncecvccrcdcecenced Apr. 40 
(A. & H. Department) .........../ Apr. 40 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
(Executive & Dividend 
Bn er. Apr. 40 
Palo Duro Insurance, Amarillo 
(New Company) ... - May 51 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 
(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 42 
(100th Anniversary) ........ -Mar. 92 
(Centennial Motion Picture) ......2 Apr. 41 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Executive Chan are Apr. 41 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 43 
(Giffin Dies) ........ oeee Feb. 43 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gad aden 
Coe SNEED nce cccanccecscves cil Apr. 41 
Professional & Business Men’s 
en aaa Jan. 65 





If a man wants to borrow trouble, 
he never needs collateral. 

We suggest that some of these 
new stratosphere planes be sent up 
to see if they can locate the cost of 
living. 

It probably won't be long until 


May 1, 1947 


By the Way 


President Truman realizes that un- 
easy lies the head that has a hat in 
the ring. 

A 
wife’s birthday but 


husband remembers 


WISC 
forgets which 


one it is. 


his 


Progressive Quaker City, Philadelphia 
(Changes Name to Quaker City 








BABE) covcccodsssscouserecscocece Mar. 94 
Prudeuce Life, Chicago 
(Merges with Baptist Mutual) ....Mar. 93 
Prudential, Newark 
(New Mortgage Insurance) ....... Jan. 65 
(Underwriting Changes) ......... Feb. 43 
(V.1. Aviation Liberalized) ...... Feb. 44 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar. 93 
(Executive Changes) .......... -.-Apr. 42 
(Group Creditor Life) Er May 52 
(West Coast Headquarters) -+- REOe Hs 
(Diabetics) .....ccccccceeccesseseed May 54 
Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 
(formerly Progressive Quaker 
CH) cccccecece ebdbePSSUDCReeeee Mar. 94 
tepublic National, Dallas 
(Building Sold) ....ccsscccseseces . 
(inters Group Field) . 45 
(Agency Changes) ..-... y Ot 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
(CHOW GEROGER) ccccccccccssccccces Feb. 45 
(Executive Promotions) May 54 
(Examined) ............. May 34 
St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis 
(MeemORiseE) cccccccecsccscesece May 54 
Scrantou Life, Scranton 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 43 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Agents Under Social Security) ..Mar. 94 
Soutnern Farm Bureau Life, Jackson 
(New Company) ......sccccsoceeed ar. 94 
Svuthwestern Life, Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) May 55 
Standard Insurance, Portland 
(brown President) ..........++66- Jan. 66 
(Executive Changes) Mar. ¥5 
(Adopts CSO 244% Reserve Basis).May 55 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 
Oe TTT Feb. 46 
Standard Life of South, Jackson 
CHOW GERGSEE) occsisceccvesessess Feb. 47 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar. 96 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Actuarial Changes) .............. Jan. 67 
(Quarterly Dividend) . ----.- May 56 
Sun Life of America, baltimore 
(Executive Changes) ......e.s.e0. Feb. 47 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Woody President) ..ccccccoscccce pr. 44 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(New Lime) cccccsccccsccccccccecs Jan. 67 
(Trends in ‘College Retirement 
TEED std stneenewersssennesens Mar. 96 
(iheeeutive Promotions) ..........Apr. 44 
The Travelers, Hartford 
(Changes in Group Sales 
DIVISION) —_ ccccccccccccccccoscccs Feb. 47 
Union Central Lite, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar. 98 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Mar. 98 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(20 Year Record Unequalled) ..... Jan. 68 
United Fidelity, Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Jan. 68 
United Services, Washington 
CRED ecdvecdccesceccsocscael Apr. 44 
United States Assurance, Lafayette 
COW COMBERT) <ccvcccccesccsce.c Age. & 


United States Lite, New York 
(Expands Accident & Health 





Progr RED: (abba es 06-0060n55000000 48 
(Enters Ve nezuela) 45 
(Smith Named to A. & H. Post) 45 
(F avorably Examined) Rare fF 

Victory Life, Topeka 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Mar. 98 
bebo National, Evanston 

BOCGR DUVIRGE) ccccescccccccecs Feb. 48 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Jan. 68 
CE TORURNEED cccecccesteoccocce Mar. 98 
(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 45 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) ...........4 Apr. 45 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Executive Changes) .............. Jan. 68 





Ulcers are said to be the occupa- 
tional disease of radio announcers 
Ve wonder what affliction is 


served for the theme 


re- 
song writers. 
From Ranking 


by permission 


89 

















1946 TY REVIEW 


In presenting the 


Jud Annual Statement 


the Beneficial Life Insurance Company would like 
to acknowledge the cooperation of its policyowners, 
field representatives, and home office employees 
in making 1946 the Company's outstanding year. 


ASSETS 


Cash (1.89%) $ 574,464.98 
Bonds (56.89%) 17,265,786.95 
Stocks (2.22%) 674,687.65 


First Mortgage Loans and 
(28.90%) 


Home Office and other Real Estate 
(0.64%) 


Loans to Policyholders (6.22%) 
Interest Accrued (0.55%) 
Current Net Premiums and all other Items 


(2.69%) 


Contracts 
8,772,733.76 


193.250.00 
|,888,415.47 
165,346.28 


816,293.56 


Admitted Assets $30,350,978.65 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 

Dividends Payable to Policyholders in 
1947 473,086.25 
Dividends left by Policyholder to draw 
interest 


$24,959, 686.28 


895,518.00 
93,494.67 
116,934.14 
361,670.08 
92,158.21 


Claims for Proofs not Complete 

Taxes Payable in 1947 

Premiums and Interest paid in advance 
Accrued Commission and Current Accounts 


Total $26,992,547.63 


Capital 
Surplus 


$ 750 000.00 
| ,608,431.02 


Special Contingency Funds 1,000,000.00 
WOES biare so opses es $30,350,978.65 


Increase in Insurance in Force, 1946 $26,702,189.00 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE $170,708,193.00 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE (S.C OMP ANY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 
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